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THE  CRUSADE  OF  DISCOVERY 

AN   INTRODUCTION 

EDUCATORS  are  often  asked  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  using  modern  merchandising  methods  and 
mediums  in  school  and  church  work. 

Merchandisers  are  in  the  business  of  supplying  hu- 
man wants.  In  common  with  educators  they  use  a 
few  mediums  such  as  printing,  pictures,  and  speech. 
Advertising  is  used  to  familiarize  people  with  what 
the  merchandiser  has  for  sale.  The  appeal  of  adver- 
tising is  to  existing  wants.  People  are  asked  to  sat- 
isfy these  wants  by  buying  at  certain  places  and  of 
certain  brands. 

Note  that  modern  purveyors  of  entertainment  say 
that  they  are  giving  the  public  what  it  wants.  They 
challenge  the  educational  world  to  provide  a  demand 
for  better  pictures  before  it  expects  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  to  raise  the  standard  of  its  entertain- 
ment product.  This  industry  is  obviously  interested 
primarily  in  supplying  existing  desires  and  demands ; 
the  refining  of  these  wants  is  of  very  secondary 
interest. 

Vitamins  also  are  for  sale  because  they  offer  a  way 
to  satisfy  a  desire  to  be  healthy.  The  research  and 
study  and  the  gradual  process  of  refining  the  public 's 
desire  to  be  healthy  was  a  process  of  education  and 
preceded  the  establishing  of  the  business  that  sells 
vitamins. 
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Even  the  practical  managers  of  educational  funds 
find  that  those  who  have  the  task  of  delicately  extract- 
ing dollars  from  anxious  pockets  are  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  existing 
desires,  while  an  occasional  educator  who  has  been 
given  promotion  responsibility  wants  to  trade  on  de- 
sires not  yet  fully  developed. 

There  is  a  difference  between  refining  a  desire  or 
appetite  and  changing  its  direction.  Here  is  a  boy, 
for  instance,  who  has  a  taste  for  music.  A  good  mer- 
chandiser would  exert  himself  to  discover  exactly 
what  the  boy  likes  on  the  day  he  buys  the  music  and 
if  possible  would  sell  it  to  him.  But  the  educator 
would,  to  the  commercial  mind,  ' '  waste  his  time ' '  try- 
ing to  interest  the  lad  in  better  music  than  he  likes  to- 
day. When  the  lad's  desire  for  music  had  been 
refined  by  the  educational  process,  then  the  merchan- 
diser would  seek  to  direct  his  attention  toward  an 
improved  product  for  sale  at  his  place  of  business  in 
order  to  sell  the  improved  product  for  a  profit. 

This  does  not  mean  that  business  does  not  render 
an  educational  service.  It  spreads  information  and 
it  widens  horizons.  Because  it  is  commercial,  how- 
ever, it  caters,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  the  middle 
of  the  moral  mass,  and  often  to  the  lower  stratum,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  customers  there  are  more  easily 
parted  from  their  cash  especially  when,  as  with  mo- 
tion pictures,  the  money  may  be  spent  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  sensual,  passive,  illusory  entertainment  that 
can  be  taken  without  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual 
exertion. 

Not  all  education  is  in  schools.  Any  experience  may 
be  used  educationally  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  inter- 
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pret  it.  There  is  a  middle  ground  where  business  is 
engaged  in  near  education,  and  there  is  a  level  which 
is  very  nearly  commercial  on  which  an  educator  must 
begin  his  work.  But  business  men  do  not  attempt, 
primarily,  to  interpret  experience.  The  business  of 
advertising  is  not  to  change  or  create  demand  but  to 
discover  and  divert  existing  demand  for  purposes  of 
exploitation.  It  is  therefore  clearly  up  to  those  pro- 
fessionally interested,  educationally  and  religiously, 
in  developing  and  refining  the  moral  discriminations 
of  society  to  carry  the  major  burden  in  doing  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  change  or  refine  human  desires. 

Individuals  in  the  commercial  world  are  often  as 
interested  in  the  progress  educators  are  making  as 
are  the  educators  themselves.  The  development  of 
their  own  children  is  involved.  Also  they  desire  to 
keep  themselves  informed  so  that  they  may  change 
their  products  to  satisfy  the  public's  developing  and 
changing  desires.  Because  they  do  not  always  realize 
the  difference  between  commercial  selling  and  educa- 
tional "selling"  they  sometimes  become  critical  and 
accuse  educators  of  being  unprogressive. 

But  the  educator  understands  the  difficulties  of 
refining  desires.  He  knows  that  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful a  medium  or  method  may  have  been  in  mer- 
chandising it  is  not  going  to  produce  results  as  quickly 
in  the  educational  field.  Many  teachers  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  plunging  into  plans  projected  by  com- 
mercially minded  persons  who  led  them  to  draw 
impractical  analogies  between  merchandising  and 
education.  Through  these  experiences  educators  have 
learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  desires  as 
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quickly  as  merchandisers  can  direct  existing  desires 
toward  a  product  which  will  satisfy. 

It  is  natural  that  the  educational  process  should  be 
slow.  No  one  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
suggest  that  the  aims  of  education  may  be  realized  in 
a  year  or  two  of  concentrated  advertising  and  sales- 
manship. Often  centuries  are  required. 

But  the  process  of  education  might  be  speeded  up 
if  the  route  to  accurate  conceptions  could  be  short- 
ened. Verbal  symbols  are  used  to  transmit  ideas  to 
the  mind,  there  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  whatever 
existing  images  they  may  stand  for.  Teachers  are 
trying  to  learn  how  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
whatever  verbal  symbols  enter  the  mind  by  stimulat- 
ing visual  and  auditory  experiences  which  may  be 
used  to  interpret  the  words.  The  verbal  symbols  of 
books  have  in  the  past  been  a  great  source  of  vicarious 
experience.  With  the  addition  of  motion  pictures,  pro- 
jected still  pictures,  prints,  photographs,  models, 
maps,  school  journeys,  and  reproduced  sound,  the 
educator  has  set  out  to  stimulate  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ences to  be  used  in  the  classroom  to  facilitate  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  verbal  symbols  in  books. 

This  method  the  teachers  hope  will  improve  upon 
the  procedure  of  discussing  or  listening  to  lectures  on 
verbally  reviewed  experiences  that  pupils  know  little 
about — experiences  which  to  them  may  seem  too  ab- 
stract and  too  remote  from  living  to  be  practical. 
The  language  of  pictures  is  not  limited  to  things  and 
events.  Almost  every  emotion,  every  cultural  idea, 
and  every  religious  or  moral  truth  is  capable  of  ex- 
pression in  pictures. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know.    It  is  not  even  enough  to 
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think.  Feeling  and  thinking  go  together.  Somehow 
the  pupil  must  learn  from  experience,  for  from  ex- 
perience and  its  interpretation  is  built  up  a  complex 
set  of  habits,  attitudes,  motives,  ideals,  and  standards, 
which  shall,  in  the  final  analysis,  become  his  char- 
acter. 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  have  indicated 
that  educational  progress  can  be  advanced  with  the 
aid  of  pictures,  and  that  where  they  are  used  a 
greater  interest  accompanies  learning. 

Results  from  the  use  of  pictures  in  Christian  edu- 
cation and  preaching  will  not  be  so  immediately  dis- 
cernible as  has  been  prophesied,  but  the  increased 
interest  in  learning  and  the  enlarged  number  of  in- 
dividuals seeking  it  will  make  the  use  of  visual  aids 
altogether  worth  the  now  small  expense.  And  they 
make  the  work  of  the  effective  teacher  and  preacher 
both  easier  and  more  delightful.  Teachers  and  minis- 
ters are  utilizing  pictures  as  fast  as  good  subjects 
can  be  produced  to  make  their  tasks  less  those  of  in- 
tellectual drillmasters  and  more  those  of  leaders  in  a 
crusade  of  discovery. 


CHAPTER  I 
MECHANICALLY  REPRODUCED  VISUAL  AIDS 

CHURCH  leaders  have  recognized  the  value  of 
motion  pictures,  stereopticon  slides,  and  opaque  pro- 
jection pictures  in  the  church  and  the  Church  School. 
The  cost  of  projection  equipment,  the  lack  of  films 
and  slides,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
them  have  prevented  their  wider  use  in  study,  wor- 
ship, and  recreation. 

DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME 

Two  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  within 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  church, 
through  its  recreation  program  and  through  increased 
offerings,  to  make  its  equipment  pay  for  itself,  and 
enough  material  is  available  to  give  the  motion  pic- 
ture, the  slide,  and  the  reflected  picture  a  regular 
place  in  the  program.  Also  the  church  is  slowly  learn- 
ing how  to  use  pictures. 

NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Many  people  have  looked  upon  the  motion  picture 
and  the  slide  as  a  substitute  for  something  else.  Min- 
isters in  some  cases  have  even  eliminated  the  sermon 
and  "put  on  a  picture. "  This  random  and  loose  use 
of  the  motion  picture  and  the  slide  has  offended  the 
good  taste  of  many  people  who  go  to  church  to  take 
part  in  an  intelligently  led  experience  of  worship,  or 
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to  the  Church  School  to  attend  to  the  serious  and 
orderly  business  of  learning  more  about  God  and  his 
good  will. 

Ministers  and  religious  educators  have  learned  that 
the  motion  picture  and  the  slide  are  not  substitutes  but 
that  they  have  a  vital  service  of  their  own  to  render 
which  displaces  no  function  or  functionary  now  ren- 
dering apt  service  and  may  enrich  their  work  in- 
calculably. They  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  use 
visual  aids  in  worship  to  strengthen,  dignify,  and 
increase  interest  in  God  and  understanding  of  him. 
They  are  learning  that  with  pictures  they  can  emo- 
tionalize the  study  group  to  an  extent  that  they  had 
not  supposed  was  possible. 

A  DEFINITION 

To  understand  the  use  of  visual  aids  it  becomes 
necessary  to  know  that  a  visual  aid  is  any  visible 
thing  that  is  used  to  make  more  clear  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  idea  expressed  in  words  (verbal  idea). 

Stereopticon  slides  and  motion  pictures  are  called 
mechanically  reproduced  visual  aids. 

STILL  PICTURES  (STEREOPTICON  SLIDES) 

Still  pictures  are  less  convincing  than  motion  pic- 
tures, for  they  do  not  pulsate  with  life  and  movement. 
Look  at  a  still  picture  and  then  at  a  motion  picture 
of  a  mountain.  The  blade  of  grass  that  moves,  the 
cow  that  raises  her  head,  the  bird  that  floats  in  the 
air,  the  fleecy  clouds  that  shape  themselves  into  fan- 
tastic forms — all  these  make  the  motion  picture  seem 
more  real. 

But  with   the   addition   of  color,   more   practical 
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in  still  pictures,  and  particularly  in  the  glass  slide, 
values  are  gained  which  cannot  be  neglected.  For 
singing  hymns,  illustrated  with  pictures,  for  reading 
Scriptures,  illustrated,  and  for  many  other  uses  the 
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slide  is  valuable.  And  it  is  certainly  much  better 
than  unillustrated  and  unembellished  talk,  talk,  talk. 
American  stereopticon  glass  slides  are  3%  by  4 
inches  in  dimension.  Foreign  slides  vary  in  size. 
Glass  slides  are  made  by  printing  a  picture  on  a  piece 
of  thin  glass,  covering  the  picture  with  another  piece 
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of  thin  glass,  and  binding  the  two  pieces  of  glass  to- 
gether with  tape.  (See  Fig.  7.) 

Using  special  inks  and  pencils  one  may  draw  simple 
designs  or  letters  on  clear  or  etched  glass  and  make 
and  project  his  own  announcements,  Scripture,  and 
hymn  stanzas. 

Typewritten  slides  are  simple  to  make.  A  piece  of 
clear  gelatin  covered  with  black  carbon  paper  can 
be  put  into  a  typewriter  and  the  message  desired 
typed  on  the  gelatin.  This  is  placed  between  the  two 
glasses  and  bound.  Such  slides  project  well. 

An  amateur  photographer  in  a  congregation  can  be 
of  great  help  in  copying  on  slides  the  pictures  needed, 
and  an  art  student  can  often  become  an  expert  in  col- 
oring the  pictures  the  photographer  has  made.  This 
is  splendid  project  work  for  young  people.  It  saves 
money,  too. 

LIGHTWEIGHT  SLIDES 

Some  commercial  concerns  make  lightweight  slides 
by  printing  the  picture  on  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  color- 
ing it  if  desired,  and  then  covering  the  picture  with  a 
preparation  which  protects  the  picture  from  scratches. 
This  glass  is  bound  in  a  papier-mache  frame,  and  some- 
times in  metal.  Such  a  slide  is  lighter  than  double 
glass  and  costs  less  money. 

FILM  SLIDES 

Stereopticon  pictures  are  also  put  on  ordinary  35- 
millimeter  motion  picture  film.  (See  Fig.  7.)  Each 
space  on  a  motion  picture  film  which  ordinarily  con- 
tains a  snapshot  is  used  for  a  stereopticon  picture,  and 
the  picture  strip  is  called  a  film  slide  strip.  These 
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are  very  inexpensive.  They  are  projected  through  a 
special  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  or  an  attach- 
ment may  be  purchased  for  a  glass  slide  projector  for 
about  $20. 

Three  difficulties  are  met  with  in  projecting  the 
small  pictures  on  an  ordinary  35-millimeter  motion 
picture  film.  They  are  difficult  to  color  on  account  of 
their  small  size.  The  small  particles  of  silver  will 
show  as  individuals  on  the  screen  when  the  projected 
picture  is  too  large.  Through  the  small  film  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  use  enough  light  to  make  a  clear  picture  with- 
out scorching  the  film. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  advantages  of  film  slides  a  company  in 
Los  Angeles  now  makes  a  film  55  millimeters  in  width, 
known  commercially  as  ' ' Stillfilm. ' '  (See  Fig.  7.)  It 
is  large  enough  to  allow  the  pictures  to  be  colored  as 
readily  as  on  glass  slides ;  it  allows  as  much  light  as  is 
needed  to  pass  through  to  the  screen;  and  it  can  be 
produced  inexpensively.  A  large  library  of  educa- 
tional subjects  is  available,  or  sets  can  be  made  up. 
This  film  may  be  projected  through  a  special  pro- 
jector or  an  attachment  may  be  had  for  a  glass  slide 
projector  at  about  $7.50. 

OPAQUE  PROJECTION 

The  still  picture  projector  that  has  the  largest 
variety  of  uses  is  the  opaque.  It  is  a  reflection  type 
of  machine  similar  to  the  old  post-card  projector. 
Improved  and  refined,  it  is  capable  of  projecting  good 
pictures  of  any  printed  or  photographed  picture.  No 
special  slides  or  film  are  required.  The  whole  vast 
supply  of  printed  pictures  may  be  used  in  it  from  the 
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small  print  in  the  Sunday  School  Quarterly  to  the 
fine  colored  prints  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
or  the  art  print  companies.  This  machine  is  limited  in 
that  the  distance  it  will  project  a  picture  is  about 
forty  feet.  Consequently  it  is  frequently  used  with  a 
daylight  screen.  A  large  picture  on  the  screen,  or 
projection  in  a  large  room,  is  difficult  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  burning  the  picture  with  the  heat  from 
the  lamp.  A  variety  of  pictures  of  different  sizes  with 
uneven  paper  borders  will  not  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance  on  the  screen.  They  can  be  carefully  pre* 
pared  and  made  to  look  well. 

DAYLIGHT  SCREENS 

A  daylight  screen  is  made  of  semitransparent  ma- 
terial and  the  picture  is  projected  through  it  instead 
of  on  it.  It  is  expensive  to  buy  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
small  rooms.  An  efficient  homemade  daylight  screen 
can  be  had  by  stretching  ordinary  drawing  cloth  over 
a  frame. 

MICROSCOPIC  SLIDES 

Occasionally  the  church  or  Church  School  may  have 
opportunity  to  project  microscopic  slides.  Instead  of 
providing  a  microscope  for  each  pupil,  a  specially 
prepared  slide  is  placed  in  a  special  projector,  or  at- 
tachment to  a  glass  slide  projector,  and  the  image  in 
the  microscopic  slide  is  magnified  by  the  process  of 
projection  on  the  screen.  This  method  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  allowing  only  a  small  portion  of  light 
through  the  slide,  hence  limiting  the  size  of  the  pic- 
ture and  its  brilliance  on  the  screen. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

Motion  pictures  are  in  two  classes — silent  and  syn- 
chronized with  sound. 

SILENT  MOTION  PICTURES 

A  silent  motion  picture  consists  of  a  strip  of  cellu- 
loid on  which  has  been  placed  a  series  of  snapshot 
pictures,  one  after  the  other.  Each  snapshot  is  a  pic- 
ture of  one  position  of  the  moving  image;  the 
picture  that  follows  shows  the  next  position ;  and  so  on. 


FIG-.l 
FILM 

When  sixteen  to  twenty-four  of  these  snapshots  per 
second  follow  each  other  in  order  and  are  projected 
on  a  screen,  the  eye  cannot  detect  the  change  of  pic- 
tures and  the  image  appears  to  move.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
Significant  series  of  movements  are  cut  up  into 
scenes,  and  titles  are  inserted  to  explain  what  is  not 
obvious,  or  to  bridge  a  gap  between  the  scenes. 
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PROJECTION 

Motion  pictures  are  projected  on  the  screen  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  stereopticon  slides,  except  that 
a  machine  is  set  up  to  change  the  snapshots  auto- 
matically. As  the  pictures  are  being  changed  auto- 
matically, a  steady  beam  of  light  shines  through  the 
film  and  a  set  of  lenses  on  to  a  screen.  This  beam 
of  light  is  interfered  with  by  the  pictures  that  pass 
through. 

The  dark  places  on  the  snapshots  are  closely  packed 
particles  of  silver.  Under  a  microscope  you  can  see 
them.  The  light  spaces  are  clear  film.  The  shadows 
of  the  tiny  particles  of  silver  magnified  and  projected 
on  the  screen  make  the  pictures,  and  the  process  of 
throwing  these  shadows  on  the  screen  is  called  pro- 
jection. 

TALKING  PICTURES 

To  understand  talking  pictures,  consider  the  nature 
of  sound  itself.  For  an  analogy,  toss  a  stone  into  a 
quiet  pool  of  water.  Ripples  radiate  from  the  spot 
where  the  stone  struck  the  water.  The  ripples  ap- 
parently travel  in  expanding  circles  at  exactly  the 
same  speed,  but  the  size  of  the  ripples  depends  on 
the  size,  form,  and  weight  of  the  stone. 

In  sound,  the  voice  or  the  orchestra  or  other  noise 
is  the  stone.  The  air  is  the  water.  When  the  noise 
strikes  the  air,  ripples  are  started  in  the  air  exactly 
as  they  are  started  by  the  stone  when  it  strikes  the 
water,  except  that  they  move  outward  from  the  point 
at  which  the  noise  strikes  the  air  spherically  in  every 
direction  instead  of  circularly  as  do  the  ripples  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 
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These  ripples  or  waves  are  alternate  rarefactions 
and  compressions  of  the  air.  When  they  strike  the 
eardrum  they  make  it  vibrate,  and  in  just  the  same 
manner  they  make  the  diaphragm  of  the  microphone 
vibrate.  In  the  ear  a  message  goes  down  the  nerve 
to  the  brain  and  we  hear.  In  the  microphone  an  elec- 
tric vibration  is  set  up  which  we  can  send  by  wires 
wherever  we  need  to  use  it. 

RECORDING  SOUND  WITH  MOTION  PICTURES 

If  a  motion  picture  camera  photographs  24  snap- 
shots per  second  of  a  man  talking,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  soft  wax  disk,  turning  at  33%  revolutions 
per  minute,  attached  to  a  sound-wave-recording 
mechanism  composed  of  microphone,  amplifier,  and 
cutting  tool  is  recording  voices  and  sound,  a  picture 
can  be  photographed  and  a  voice  recorded  at  the  same 
time.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

PROJECTING  SOUND  WITH  MOTION  PICTURES 

If  the  film  is  developed  and  the  wax  disk  hard- 
ened, the  two  can  be  put  on  a  talking  picture  pro- 
jector. The  film  is  set  to  start  in  the  projector  where 
the  camera  began  to  take  pictures.  The  needle  that 
picks  up  the  sound  is  placed  on  the  spot  where  the 
sound-recording  mechanism  began  to  record  on  the 
wax.  The  mechanism  in  the  projector  is  set  to  run 
the  motion  picture  through  at  the  rate  of  24  snap- 
shots per  second,  just  as  they  were  photographed  in 
the  camera.  The  mechanism  in  the  turntable  of  the 
projector  is  set  to  turn  the  wax  disk  at  33%  revolu- 
tions per  minute  (r.p.m.)  or  the  same  speed  at  which 
the  sound  was  recorded  on  the  wax  disk.  The  needle 
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that  picks  up  the  sound  on  the  wax  disk  is  connected 
to  a  unit  like  an  electric  phonograph  that  reproduces 
in  sound  what  was  recorded  on  the  wax. 

The  film  and  the  wax  record  are  started  together 
and,  since  they  are  running  at  exactly  the  same  speed 
as  when  they  were  made,  the  sound  comes  through 
at  the  same  time  that  the  image  appears  on  the  screen. 
Just  as  the  mouth  of  the  image  opens  to  say  a  word 
the  speaker  of  the  electric  phonograph  utters  the 
word  and  the  illusion  is  complete;  the  audience  not 
only  sees  the  image  but  hears  its  natural  accompany- 
ing sounds.  This  is  called  sound-on-disk  reproduc- 
ing of  sound  synchronized  with  motion  pictures. 
(See  Fig.  3.)  The  machine  used  to  reproduce 
motion  pictures  synchronized  with  sound  is  commonly 
known  as  a  talking  picture  projector.  Put  enough 
light  through  the  film  and  add  enough  amplification 
to  the  sound  and  the  most  inaudible  whisper  of  the 
person  photographed  becomes  audible  and  the  accom- 
panying facial  expression  becomes  visible  in  a  vast 
auditorium. 

SOUND  ON  FILM 

Sound  on  film  is  similar  to  sound  on  disk.  The 
sound  waves  picked  up  by  the  microphone  are 
changed  into  electric  waves  and  carried  from  the  mi- 
crophone to  a  photo-electric  cell  where  they  are 
changed  into  light  waves.  (See  Fig.  2.)  These  light 
waves  are  photographed  on  the  side  of  a  film,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  snapshots  of  the  image  are 
being  photographed  by  the  camera.  Later  the  sound 
and  pictures  are  transferred  to  the  same  film  in  per- 
fect synchronization.  (See  Fig.  4.) 
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In  projecting  sound-on-film  talking  pictures  an 
extra  lamp  and  lens  system  is  set  up  in  the  projector 
and  the  beams  of  light  from  the  extra  lamp  pass 
through  the  photographed  light  waves  on  the  side 
of  the  film,  projecting  their  images  into  a  photo- 
electric cell. 

As  the  images  of  the  photographed  light  waves 
strike  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  photo-electric  cell 
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they  set  up  electric  vibrations,  which  are  carried 
through  wires  to  a  mechanism  similar  to  a  radio  am- 
plifier and  speaker,  where  they  are  turned  into  sound 
waves. 

At  the  same  time  the  beams  of  light  of  the  regular 
projection  lamp  pass  through  the  actual  snapshots  of 
the  image  and  project  it  on  the  screen.  Since  the 
snapshots  of  the  image  and  the  sound  were  recorded 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  film,  they  pass  through 
the  projector  at  the  same  time  and  the  image  on  the 
screen  is  both  seen  and  heard. 
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NONSYNCHRONIZED    SOUND 

While  talking  pictures  are  gradually  but  slowly 
coming  to  be  used  in  churches,  there  is  another  way 
to  use  film  with  reproduced  sound  which  has  im- 
mediate and  unlimited  possibilities  of  great  cultural 
value  to  the  church. 

In  a  great  many  cases  a  well-selected  musical  back- 
ground is  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  a  motion 
picture.  The  music  is  selected  from  ordinary  phono- 
graph records  or  from  sheet  music  for  an  organ, 
orchestra,  or  choir.  A  list  is  made  showing  just 
where  during  the  picture  the  music  should  be 
changed,  and  with  the  phonograph  records  the  music 
is  reproduced  on  a  machine  similar  to  but  larger  than 
an  ordinary  phonograph.  (See  Figs.  5  and  6.)  With 
the  addition  of  music  all  the  hundreds  of  silent  mo- 
tion pictures  available  can  be  presented  with  the  same 
finish  as  a  synchronized  picture.  This  is  an  unsur- 
passed method  of  developing  music  appreciation  in 
a  worship  or  study  group.  The  details  of  how  silent 
pictures  can  be  "hand  synchronized"  with  music  will 
be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Use  of  Visual 
Aids  in  Worship. "  This  method  of  "hand  synchroni- 
zation" is  in  wide  use  in  the  entertainment  business 
because  it  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive. 

The  sound  reproducer  which  is  used  for  playing 
phonograph  records  with  silent  pictures  can  also  be 
used  very  effectively  to  play  preludes,  postludes,  of- 
fertories, and  special  intermittent  music  of  all  sorts. 
It  is  also  an  asset  to  every  social  function  in  the 
church. 
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COLOR 

The  use  of  color  film  in  the  church  is  a  problem 
for  the  producer.  There  are  two  general  methods 
of  color  projection.  The  first  has  the  color  in  the 
film  and  can  be  projected  on  any  machine.  The  sec- 
ond depends  on  certain  mechanical  adaptations  of  the 
machine  to  color  requirements.  In  the  latter  case, 
should  it  become  widely  used,  the  adaptation  of  a 
machine  should  be  simple  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

SIZES  OF  FILM 

Because  the  theater  requires  a  very  large  picture 
a  large  film  is  used.  This  is  35  millimeters  in  width 
and  is  known  as  standard-width  film.  In  schools  and 
churches,  except  the  very  largest  auditoriums,  16- 
millimeter  film  may  be  used.  Being  less  than  half  the 
length  and  width  this  film  is  much  easier  to  handle, 
breaks  less  readily,  costs  half  as  much  for  a  print  (or 
reel),  operates  on  a  projector  taking  up  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  space  required  for  a  standard  machine, 
and  is  in  almost  every  way  superior  for  use  in  the 
church  where  a  picture  not  over  9  by  12  feet  pro- 
jected a  distance  of  not  over  70  to  100  feet  is  ade- 
quate. Motion  pictures  made  for  standard-width  film 
are  as  easily  printed  on  16-millimeter  as  on  35- 
millimeter — hence  16-millimeter  film  has  come  into 
general  use  in  churches  and  public  schools,  and  for 
industrial  advertising.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

CONTENT  OF  PICTURES 

The  valuable  content  of  a  picture  consists  in  in- 
formation and  drama.  How  did  the  people  dress  in 
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Jesus'  day?  What  do  Chinese  women  do  to  amuse 
their  children?  What  does  the  Jordan  River  look 
like?  Did  they  really  have  carpenter  shops  in  Jesus' 
day,  and  what  did  such  a  shop  look  like?  What  did 
Jesus  make?  All  this  information  can  be  given 
verbally,  but  unillustrated  words  are  less  interesting, 
less  real,  less  accurate,  and  therefore  less  valuable  in 
arousing  the  interests  of  people. 

Most  pictures  contain  drama,  and  drama  may  emo- 
tionalize. When  a  mid-western  state  council  of  reli- 
gious education  executive  looked  at  a  motion  picture 
dramatization  which  was  a  part  of  a  worship  service 
he  said, ' '  I  sat  tense  on  the  edge  of  my  seat,  my  hands 
extended  and  unsupported,  as  Thomas  approached 
the  Master ;  and  when  he  put  his  finger  into  the  scar 
in  his  hand,  I  bowed  my  head  and  prayed,  '0  Lord, 
give  me  faith!'  " 

It  has  been  said  that  the  experience  of  the  average 
youth  of  to-day  is  broader  than  that  of  the  average 
man,  his  superior  by  twenty  years,  a  generation  ago. 
Guided  by  careful  teachers  and  preachers,  that  youth 
is  capable  of  great  achievements — but  it  will  challenge 
the  stanchest  of  the  last  generation  to  keep  pace  with 
him!  It  is  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  de- 
veloped through  his  visual  and  other  contacts  with 
"the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil"  that  help  to 
make  him  what  he  is.  It  is  up  to  teachers  and  preach- 
ers to  help  him  to  organize  what  he  experiences  and 
to  evaluate  it  correctly.  Unfortunately  they  will  have 
to  supply  some  of  the  dramatic  experiences  and  in- 
formation that  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil" 
leave  out,  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a 
full,  rounded  life. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS  IX  THE  CHURCH'S 
PROGRAM 

THE  use  of  visual  aids  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
This  is  a  visual  age.  The  old  Chinese  proverb,  "One 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words, ' '  has  become  an 
operating  factor  in  our  lives. 

THE  PICTURE  AGE 

For  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  America 
has  been  learning  a  new  language,  a  new  medium  for 
the  transfer  of  ideas,  the  language  and  medium  of 
pictures. 

If  one  doubts  that  pictures  do  convey  ideas  or  that 
music  speaks  a  language  he  may  soon  discover  his 
error  by  first  reading  a  story,  then  seeing  it  drama- 
tized or  illustrated  with  pictures,  and  then  having 
music  which  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  story  and 
pictures  played  as  background.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  much  meaning  pictures  and  music  add. 

The  last  generation  grew  up  while  the  great  de- 
velopments in  the  use  of  pictures  were  taking  place. 
Their  children  are  learning  to  understand  the  picture 
language  before  they  learn  to  read  or  write. 

The  Church  expects  its  missionaries  to  Africa  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  are 
sent  and  to  interpret  Christ  in  their  language.  The 
Church  also  expects  her  workers  to  learn  the  lan- 
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guage  of  modern  young-  people — pictures — so  that 
they,  too,  may  have  better  opportunity  to  know 
Christ.  Such  an  integral  part  of  their  lives  have 
pictures  become  that  the  majority  of  secular  ideas 
accumulated  in  the  normal  experiences  of  life  are 
associated  with  or  accompanied  by  some  visual  inter- 
pretation. Then  religious  ideas  must  be  likewise  vis- 
ualized and  interpreted. 

Everything  we  use  or  hope  to  possess  is  being  made 
desirable  to  us  through  pictures — pictures  that  tell 
with  simplicity  in  a  moment  what  well-constructed 
paragraphs  could  never  tell.  Still  pictures  in  maga- 
zines, in  papers,  and  on  billboards,  and  moving  pic- 
tures in  the  theaters  and  public  schools  are  our 
common  experiences.  The  motion  picture  theater  has 
become  a  most  subtle  advertising  agent  for  industry, 
and  the  hundreds  of  free  films  and  slides  available 
which  are  used  in  churches  and  schools  are  simply 
advertising.  Some  snatch  of  human  drama  is  caught 
and  utilized  to  tell  a  story  designed  to  arouse  our 
emotions  and  make  us  want  something  which  is  for 
sale. 

Here  is  a  cue  for  the  teacher  and  preacher.  Minis- 
ters are  attracting  hundreds  to  services  built  around 
great  masterpieces  of  art,  shown  on  stereopticon  slides 
or  dramatized  life  situations  in  motion  pictures. 

Hymns  are  sung  from  slides  illustrated  with  great 
pictures;  Scriptures  are  illustrated  in  the  same  way; 
Sunday  School  lessons  are  made  more  real;  and  mis- 
sionary education  courses  of  study  become  vivid  and 
real  with  actual  pictures,  moving  or  still,  made  by 
the  missionary  on  the  field  or  photographed  by  a 
casual  traveler. 
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Many  leaders  have  been  annoyed  by  loose  methods 
of  using  pictures  and  prejudiced  by  attempts  to  pic- 
ture the  Deity.  Now  leaders  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  visual  method ;  that  this  method  is  of 
more  religious  value  and  of  greater  pedagogical  use- 
fulness than  the  mere  reproduction  of  images.  They 
are  learning  to  illustrate  an  attitude  or  a  state  of 
mind  with  pictures.  They  are  learning  to  stimulate 
an  inner  feeling,  to  create  a  sense  of  reality  about 
religious  ideas,  and  to  give  the  breath  of  life  to  wor- 
ship. This  method  appeals  to  the  Protestant  mind. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  to  provide  films  and 
still  pictures  depends  entirely  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  churches  adopt  this  new  medium.  We  are  now 
in  the  transition  period  when  we  can  make  the  most 
of  what  we  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  past  ten 
years  so  much  good  material  has  been  provided  that 
many  alert  teachers  and  preachers  use  visual  ma- 
terials continuously  in  their  churches.  Because  the 
use  of  pictures  is  comparatively  rare  unusual  results 
are  attained. 

To  use  visual  aids  effectively  in  the  church  we 
ought  to  consider  what  they  are  and  what  happens 
when  they  are  used  in  religious  work. 

PICTURES  AS  EXPERIENCE 

We  have  already  said  that  a  visual  aid  is  any  visi- 
ble thing  used  to  make  more  clear  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  an  idea  expressed  in  words.  But  we  ought 
also  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  visual  aid  provides  for 
experience — vicarious  experience,  which  may  be  very 
near  to  actual  experience. 

The  learning  process  involves,  we  are  told,  (1)  feel- 
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ing  or  desiring;  (2)  doing,  acting,  or  experiencing; 
and  (3)  thinking  or  recording  subconsciously. 

There  is  no  thinking  prior  to  experience,  for  ex- 
perience supplies  the  images  with  which  we  think. 
There  may  be  subconscious  change  of  desire  without 
thinking,  but  there  can  be  little  conscious  moral  im- 
provement. As  long  as  a  youth  is  not  convinced 
sufficiently  of  the  value  of  moral  right  or  wrong,  he 
cannot  be  touched  emotionally,  and  hence  cannot  be 
led  to  improve  himself  morally. 

We  try  through  teaching  to  provide  for  vicarious 
experiences,  emotionalized  and  explained  to  prepare 
young  people  to  face  the  actual  experiences  of  life. 
We  also  try  to  aid  them  in  interpreting  their  actual 
experiences.  By  providing  or  stimulating  controlled 
and  convincing  experiences  and  by  helping  them  to 
interpret  and  understand  the  meaning  of  all  their  ex- 
periences, we  may  lead  them  to  improve  themselves  in 
conduct. 

Because  visual  aids  stimulate  a  feeling  of  reality 
they  become  a  very  valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  preacher  or  teacher.  And  since  they  are  be- 
ing most  effectively  used,  by  skillful  exploiters, 
to  harm  youth,  leaders  ought  to  adapt  them  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  task  of  helping  youth.  In  religious 
worship  or  teaching  or  preaching  we  are  endeavoring 
to  make  the  experience  of  God  and  the  revelation  of 
his  will  more  real. 

MORE  ACCURATE  IMAGES 

All  words  about  religious  experience  must  approach 
the  feelings  through  the  intellect,  for  they  are  but 
symbols  which  stand  for  images  in  the  mind  and  must 
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be  interpreted.  In  order  to  develop  the  mind  it  is 
necessary  continually  to  correct  and  strengthen  word 
symbols  with  more  accurate  mental  images.  There 
is  a  vast  field  in  which  visual  aids  operate  to 
strengthen,  enrich,  and  correct  visual  images  which 
stand  for  words.  It  is  our  business  as  the  news  tellers 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  increase  the  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Jesus'  message  and  the  reality  of  re- 
ligious experience  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  "do 
its  office  work." 

Visual  aids  are  only  one  of  the  many  mediums  we 
use.  Music  has  its  place — a  vital  one  when  it  helps 
to  interpret  the  drama  of  motion  pictures.  How  much 
more  real  is  the  picture  of  temple  life  in  India  if 
presented  with  a  background  of  native  religious 
music!  Music  is  almost  entirely  emotional;  so  are 
all  the  artistic  aids  to  worship  or  religious  study. 

Religion  is  emotional.  That  is,  it  is  experience.  It 
is  difficult  to  intellectualize  about  religion  without  be- 
coming lost  in  a  maze  of  incomprehensible  generalities 
about  the  infinite  and  the  unknowable.  Preaching 
and  teaching  are  necessary  to  aid  or  guide  in  the  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  everyday  experience  and  the 
verbal  ideas  the  Master  uttered  in  terms  of  that  ex- 
perience. Hymns  of  praise  and  worship  offer  us  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  ourselves  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  music,  and  prayer  is  our  personal  approach 
to  God.  AH  these  things  work  together,  each  one  hav- 
ing its  essential  part.  The  picture's  work  is  to  add 
emphasis  and  reality  to  all  the  others  and  to  aid  in 
making  Christian  ideas  more  accurately  understood 
and  therefore  more  convincing. 
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SELECTION  OF  MATERIALS 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  The  first  is  to  outline  the  task  to  be  done  and 
then  search  for  the  visual  aids  to  help  in  doing  it. 
The  second  is  to  search  through  the  visual  aids  for 
ideas.  The  first  is  ideal,  but  the  latter,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  first,  is  more  practical. 

Many  churches  find  it  most  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
plan  for  conducting  a  missionary  education  course  of 
study  that  is  different,  enticing,  and  appealing.  It  is 
like  cooking  a  meal  without  food  or  planning  a  sales 
program  without  a  product.  Go  to  the  store  and  look 
over  the  foods  available  and  the  menu  takes  form 
without  difficulty.  Given  a  tangible  product  and  its 
appeal  can  be  merchandised.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
have  found  in  the  materials  available  most  inspiring 
ideas  for  their  use. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  service  or  the  class 
hour  into  a  '  *  show. ' '  One  good  stereopticon  slide  may 
contain  enough  material  for  one  session.  One  motion 
picture  may  serve  instruction  needs  for  a  month.  It 
is  even  possible,  by  careful  selection  and  attendance 
upon  shows  which  are  widely  seen,  to  draw  lessons 
from  some  of  the  motion  pictures  or  plays  seen  in 
the  theater,  although  these  are  usually  so  cluttered 
up  with  unimportant  or  negative  details  as  to  be  un- 
usable. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  thinking 
can  be  amplified  greatly  through  leadership,  and  that 
a  good  picture  which  may  have  meant  little  can  be 
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made  to  mean  much  under  the  leadership  of  a  skillful 
preacher  or  teacher. 

WHY  USE  VISUAL  AIDS? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  do? 
Our  general  objective  in  using  visual  aids  is  to  make 
olir  worship,  teaching,  and  recreation  more  effective. 
By  the  process  of  creating  more  accurate  and  interest- 
ing thought  images  and  a  greater  consciousness  of 
the  reality  of  what  we  are  teaching  we  hope  to  reach 
the  feelings  more  readily  and  affect  conduct  more 
efficiently. 

WHAT  Is  IN  THE  FUTURE? 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
has  stated  principles  which  are  to  guide  in  setting  up 
the  production  and  distribution  of  motion  pictures  for 
use  in  the  Church  School.  (See  Minutes  of  the  In- 
ternational Council,  1930.)  This  action  followed  sev- 
eral years'  study  of  the  economic  problems  involved 
in  providing  such  a  service  to  churches.  It  came  at 
a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of 
adaptable  material  available  which  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  church. 

Realizing  this,  some  of  the  educational  organiza- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  this  country  are 
giving  considerable  thought  to  the  use  of  visual  aids 
in  regular  curriculum  activities. 

One  Church  (Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A.)  has  set  up  a 
Division  of  Visual  Aids  in  its  educational  organiza- 
tion. The  work  of  this  division  is  augmented.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  which  builds  and  prescribes  the 
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Church  School  curriculum  for  that  Church,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Visual  Aids  Committee,  on  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  curriculum-building  organization  sit.  In 
this  way  the  Presbyterians  will  build  their  visual 
aids  program  into  their  regular  curriculum. 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
has  a  committee  in  its  Educational  Commission  which 
is  set  up  to  deal  with  cooperative  plans  for  using 
visual  aids  in  the  Protestant  denominations. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  films  and  slides  must  at  pres- 
ent be  rotated  among  a  number  of  churches,  a  wider 
use  of  elective  courses  of  study  results.  This  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  teacher  who  desires  to  select  the 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class. 


CHAPTER  III 

SOURCES,  SELECTION,  AND  ADAPTATION 
OF  MATERIALS 

EDUCATORS  will  be  most  fortunate  who  find  visual 
aids  which  provide  exactly  what  they  need  in  teach- 
ing, worship,  or  recreation.  This  should  not  be  dis- 
couraging. What  is  true  of  pictures  is  true  of  all 
other  teaching  material.  The  great  advantage  in  us- 
ing pictures  is  apparent  when  one  discovers  the  many 
uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  same  picture  or  pictures 
under  different  circumstances. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

The  first  motion  picture  source  to  investigate  is  the 
educational  or  publication  organization  of  your  de- 
nomination. There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  use 
of  motion  pictures  in  church  services  and  in  Church 
School  curriculums,  and  as  time  goes  on  these  denomi- 
national organizations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  best  guides  to  adequate  material.  The  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Education  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is  another  source  of  information,  also  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

GENERAL  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education 
has  become  a  leader  in  studying  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
It  is  in  touch  with  wide  varieties  of  materials. 
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The  mission  boards  of  all  the  Churches  are  familiar 
with  materials  for  use  in  mission  classes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Northern  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  will  become  increasingly 
true  in  all  denominations  since  it  costs  no  more  to 
make  and  handle  moving  picture  films  than  is  true  of 
good  stereopticon  slides.  The  Missionary  Education 
Movement  can  also  supply  sources  of  missionary  sub- 
jects. 

For  general  information  and  lists  of  film  of  all  sorts, 
The  Educational  Screen,  Incorporated,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  each  year  compiles  a  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  list  of  nontheatrical  motion  pictures. 
Their  publication  "1000  and  One"  costs  seventy-five 
cents.  The  Educational  Screen,  a  monthly  educa- 
tional film  publication,  is  the  leader  in  its  field;  it 
also  contains  reviews  of  theatrical  releases.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  two  dollars  per  year. 

Many  organizations  provide  theatrical  film  reviews. 
Any  religious  educational  organization  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  can 
inform  persons  of  the  sources  of  these  reviews. 

There  is  occasionally  a  minister  who  can  make  such 
financial  arrangements  as  will  allow  him  to  use  a  the- 
atrical production  in  his  church  to  good  ends.  The 
film  reviews  will  provide  him  with  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  content  of  such  subjects. 

Various  publications  are  issued  by  projector  manu- 
facturers which  are  valuable  to  users  of  film.  Some- 
of  the  ministers'  magazines  and  other  religious  publi- 
cations offer  to  advise  where  good  materials  are  avail- 
able. 
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The  catalogues  of  the  various  film  distributors  are, 
of  course,  helpful,  but  one  should  check  up  on  film 
descriptions. 

RECREATIONAL  FILM 

The  Kodascope  Libraries,  located  all  over  the  world, 
have  the  largest  supply  of  recreational  material.  Al- 
most all  their  hundreds  of  subjects  are  entertaining 
and  many  of  them  have  educational  value.  All  their 
film  is  of  the  16-millimeter  size. 

RELIGIOUS  FILM 

The  Religious  Motion  Picture  Foundation,  140  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York,  makes  a  specialty  of  providing 
good  religious  film  for  churches.  This  philanthropic 
organization  not  only  provides  materials  but  hopes 
to  stimulate  others  to  do  likewise. 

It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  list  all  the  film  distribu- 
tors here,  since  they  are  constantly  changing  and 
since  every  year  numbers  of  new  ones  enter  the  field. 
The  above-mentioned  sources  of  information  will  put 
one  in  touch  with  all  the  best  films. 

STEREOPTICON  SLIDES 

Stereopticon  slide  sources  can  be  discovered  by  the 
same  general  procedure  as  that  suggested  for  film, 
except  that  there  is  no  general  catalogue  of  all  ma- 
terials in  the  field  and  there  is  so  much  material  that 
one  will  have  to  wade  through  more  catalogues  and 
do  more  selecting. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  stereopticon  slides  are 
such  old  firms  as  the  Victor  Animatograph  Corpora- 
tion, Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Newton  and  Company, 
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London.    These  companies  have  been  providing  visual 
materials  for  many  years  and  have  immense  libraries. 

PRINTED  PICTURES 

There  are  many  libraries  of  good  printed  pictures 
which  may  be  used  in  opaque  projectors.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them: 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Connecticut. 

Eudolph  Lesch,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Edward  Gross  Company,  118  East  16th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

New  York  Sunday  School  Commission,  Inc.,  416 
Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

BOOKING  PICTURES 

Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  announcing,  after 
a  hasty  letter  has  been  written  to  an  exchange,  that 
there  will  be  a  motion  picture  used  next  week.  One 
should  plan  six  months  ahead  for  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  Great  results  are  expected;  they  must  there- 
fore be  planned  for. 

In  preparing  for  the  use  of  visual  aids  begin  by 
deciding  what  you  are  going  to  try  to  do  when  you 
begin  to  use  them.  What  message  do  you  want  to 
deliver  ?  An  easy  way  to  begin  is  to  take  your  church, 
Sunday  School,  Young  People 's  Society,  class,  or  club 
on  a  mission  study  tour.  In  what  countries  does  your 
Church  do  mission  work?  Get  a  map  of  the  world 
and  locate  the  countries  and  places  in  the  countries 
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you  wish  to  study.  Now  begin  your  investigations. 
Decide  what  medium  or  mediums  you  expect  to  use. 
In  the  light  of  your  needs  will  you  use  the  motion 
picture,  the  stereopticon  slide,  or  the  opaque  pro- 
jector, or  will  you  combine  two  or  all  of  them?  You 
will  need  machines  for  projection. 

SECURING  A  PROJECTOR 

If  you  do  not  have  a  motion  picture  projector  ar- 
range to  purchase  one,  preferably  through  your  de- 
nominational publication  organization  or  through  a 
very  reliable  dealer.  Several  families  in  your  church 
may  own  good  projectors  and,  if  you  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  interesting  your  church  in  buying  a  projec- 
tor, you  may  be  able  to  borrow  one.  In  so  doing  you 
will  also  benefit  by  the  advice,  experience,  and  prob- 
ably the  help  of  the  members  of  the  family  from 
whom  you  borrow.  A  good  motion  picture  projector 
costs  from  $175  to  $300. 

Stereopticon  and  opaque  projectors  are  difficult  to 
borrow,  except  from  some  other  church  or  school.  If 
you  expect  to  use  them  extensively  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  will  have  to  buy.  Your  publication  house 
is  the  safest  purchasing  point  to  secure  only  what 
you  can  use  easily  and  safely  and  to  find  the  best 
equipment  available.  A  good  stereopticon  or  opaque 
projector  will  cost  from  $60  to  $80,  and  a  combination 
from  $100  to  $150.  The  combination  is  the  best  to 
buy.  Combination  stereopticon-opaque  projectors 
work  well.  You  may  not  be  satisfied  with  combina- 
tion stereopticon-motion-picture  projectors.  Get  sep- 
arate projectors  for  these  jobs. 

After  you  have  determined  upon  the  general  task 
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in  which  you  want  visual  aids  to  help  you,  write  to 
the  various  sources  for  information  on  materials. 
Your  educational  board  will  likely  provide  all  the 
information  you  need. 

Go  through  the  lists  and  select  the  kind  of  ma- 
terials you  think  will  be  useful.  Then  make  out  your 
schedule  according  to  materials,  listing  them  in  the 
order  you  think  will  best  develop  your  subject.  Put 
some  interesting  subjects  first  but  save  the  very  best 
until  last  if  you  can  do  so  consistently.  It  is  the  im- 
pression you  make  with  the  last  two  or  three  lessons 
that  will  determine  whether  your  group  will  want  an- 
other series. 

Plan  to  take  an  offering  at  every  class  or  service 
and,  if  possible,  reserve  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  film 
rentals  and  for  the  machine,  always  explaining  that 
the  offering  is  to  go  to  this  cause.  If  you  work  hard, 
stimulate  a  good  attendance  through  advertising,  and 
make  the  work  interesting,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  crowd  or  a  good  offering.  To  begin  with, 
be  practical.  Remember  that  in  the  use  of  pictures 
you  are  working  through  a  medium  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  any  group  you  may  assem- 
ble. "Pictures  speak  a  universal  language."  If  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  group  composed  of 
mixed  ages,  make  your  explanations  simple  and  lead 
your  discussions  into  interesting  channels.  First 
know  a  lot  about  your  subject — the  rest  is  easy. 

After  you  have  selected  your  material,  planned 
your  lessons,  and  made  sure  that  you  can  get  the 
information  that  will  make  your  pictures  interesting 
and  of  real  value  to  you  in  your  teaching,  you  may 
find  that  there  is  too  much  material  in  a  film  to 
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discuss  in  one  lesson.  If  that  is  the  case  plan  two  or 
more  lessons,  using  the  film  in  one  of  them.  Your 
attendance  will  fall  off  during  the  period  in  which  you 
have  no  pictures  but  it  will  be  larger  when  you  add 
more.  You  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  maximum 
attendance  all  the  time.  Too  many  pictures  which 
are  not  well  understood  will  cause  a  decline  in  at- 
tendance, so  it  is  better  to  cover  your  ground  well  as 
you  proceed. 

After  you  have  planned  your  entire  program  (of 
at  least  ten  or  twenty  weeks)  and  have  the  outline 
on  paper  you  are  ready  to  book.  You  will  not  have 
neglected  the  other  elements  usually  included  in  your 
service.  If  it  is  a  worship  service,  you  have  your 
theme,  your  Scriptures,  your  prayers,  your  hymns, 
and  your  special  numbers  listed,  or  at  least  you  know 
what  you  want.  You  are  going  to  fortify  your  pro- 
gram by  including  all  those  well-known  parts  that 
make  for  a  real  service.  Your  pictures  are  only  an 
aid  to  making  the  other  parts  more  effective.  One 
reel,  or  at  most  two  reels,  of  motion  pictures  will 
usually  be  enough.  Twenty  to  fifty  stereopticon 
slides,  and  sometimes  only  one,  will  be  sufficient. 
Never  use  a  lot  of  pictures  that  you  have  not  time 
to  explain.  Leave  out  those  that  seem  uninteresting. 

CONFIRM  YOUR  BOOKINGS 

Booking  is  simple  but  it  must  be  done  right.  An 
exchange  cannot  supply  you  with  material  exactly 
when  you  need  it  unless  you  have  ordered  it  far  ahead 
of  time  and  confirmed  your  order.  First  write  to  the 
various  exchanges  telling  them  what  subjects  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them.  They  will  reply  in 
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a  few  days,  not  over  ten,  and  may  offer  one  or  two 
substitutes  where  the  films  or  slides  you  want  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  library  or  are  already  booked 
on  the  day  when  you  want  them.  Be  patient.  Give 
yourself  plenty  of  time.  If  the  subjects  do  not  suit 
you,  or  if  you  can  accept  the  substitutes,  write  at 
once  and  say  so.  Remember  that  your  order  is  not 
valid,  and  your  pictures  will  not  be  shipped,  unless 
you  answer  every  letter  from  the  exchange,  mention- 
ing any  change  in  your  booking.  Confirm  those  films 
or  slides  and  dates  you  want ;  reject  at  once  those  you 
do  not  want.  The  exchange  will  then  send  you  a  new 
list,  with  your  films  and  slides  listed  and  dated. 
Check  these  with  your  schedule.  Then  write  again, 
confirming  the  new  arrangement.  If  it  is  just  as  you 
want  it  do  not  let  the  matter  drop.  You  will  not  re- 
ceive your  material  unless  you  confirm  your  booking! 
Now  it  is  safe  to  announce  your  program.  Adver- 
tise it  as  far  and  widely  as  possible.  This  will  be 
particularly  effective  in  an  area  where  what  you  are 
doing  is  unusual. 

THEATER  COMPETITION 

Do  not  fear  theater  competition.  If  you  stick  to 
your  job  you  cannot  fear.  Until  your  theater  be- 
comes a  church,  or  your  church  becomes  a  theater, 
you  cannot  be  in  competition.  If  you  have  made  your 
plans  carefully  your  pictures  will  be  as  good  me- 
chanically as  any  theater's.  If  they  are  not  quite  so 
good  they  will  probably  be  better,  in  comparison, 
than  your  music  or  any  other  element  of  your  service. 

Use  the  agencies  which  are  set  up  to  help  you. 
With  the  growing  interest  in  visual  aids  many  plans 
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are  being  made  to  help  you.  Write  for  information 
to  your  denominational  publishing  house  and  to  the 
interdenominational  agencies  suggested.  Write  fully 
of  your  needs  and  they  will  be  of  great  help  to  you. 
Do  not  rush  this  sort  of  work.  You  would  not  rush 
any  other  important  work. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  you  want  to  do,  or  how 
you  would  like  to  use  aids,  write  for  definite  sugges- 
tions. Use  your  denominational  education  boards. 
They  are  set  up  to  help  you. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  TEACHING  WITH 
VISUAL  AIDS 

THE  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching  has  not  devel- 
oped to  a  point  where  one  can  feel  secure  in  setting 
down  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
experienced. Each  occasion  in  which  visual  aids  are 
used  provides  a  different  problem,  and  its  solution,  as 
in  all  teaching  situations,  requires  special  treatment. 

In  showing  a  motion  picture,  for  instance,  present- 
ing actual  scenes  on  the  threshing  floors  of  Palestine, 
the  waving  grainfields,  the  reapers  cutting  the  grain, 
and  the  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  when  these 
pictures  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  meaning  of 
selected  Scriptural  passages,  should  you  show  the 
pictures  first  or  last?  The  teacher  may  find  it  prac- 
tical to  show  them  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  or 
lecture ;  the  pictures  may  mean  more  if  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion or  explanation  before  seeing  them;  or  the 
discussion  and  application  may  be  more  interesting 
and  real  if  the  pictures  have  been  seen.  Tests  have 
been  made  to  determine  when  it  is  best  to  show  pic- 
tures in  teaching.  They  indicate  no  general  practice. 

There  are  nevertheless  a  few  definite  psychological 
facts  and  pedagogical  principles  which  may  be  ap- 
plied with  considerable  confidence. 

In  all  teaching,  at  least  in  Church  Schools,  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  accurate  information  and  to 
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stimulate  certain  feelings  so  as  to  build  up  attitudes, 
motives,  ideals,  and  standards  and  habits  of  conduct. 
Upon  the  reality  of  the  experience  in  the  classroom 
depends  the  effectiveness  of  our  teaching  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  objects  moving  in  the 
peripheral  area  of  vision  draw  the  attention  with 
greater  force  than  objects  moving  on  the  point  of 
focus.  Look  directly  at  a  25-cycle  electric  lamp.  You 
cannot  see  the  flicker.  Look  away  so  that  the  light 
is  seen  in  the  peripheral  area  of  vision  and  the 
flicker  is  most  annoying  to  a  person  not  accustomed 
to  it.  Apply  this  fact  to  the  classroom  or  the  place  of 
worship.  People  sitting  in  the  back  seats  pay  less 
attention  and  those  nearer  the  front  pay  more  at- 
tention. But  all  are  distracted  by  the  many  motions 
about  them.  Turn  down  the  lights  to  a  condition  of 
semidarkness  and  the  distractions  are  nearly  all  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  condition  of  semidark- 
ness releases  people  emotionally.  Inhibitions  which 
ordinarily  prevent  free  response  fade  away  in  the 
dimly  lighted  room.  People  smile  more  easily,  weep 
more  readily,  think  more  keenly,  and  sing  more  lustily 
in  the  dark. 

It  is  also  known  that  it  is  most  difficult  without 
conscious  effort  to  keep  the  attention  away  from  a 
lighted  point  of  interest  in  a  darkened  room. 

Suppose  we  eliminate  the  distractions,  neutralize 
the  inhibitions  which  retard  emotional  response,  and 
then  illuminate  the  point  of  interest  in  teaching  or 
worship.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  most  ordinary 
services  take  on  a  greater  meaning? 
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We  have  learned  that  a  room  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely dark.  It  should  be  dimly  lighted.  Complete 
darkness  stimulates  fear  and  makes  necessary  un- 
natural adjustments  of  the  eye  to  light  conditions, 
which  may  cause  strain. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  these  principles  may 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  worship  where  they  are 
more  practical  for  application  than  in  the  classroom. 

AGE  GROUP  PICTURES 

It  is  important  that  we  select  pictures  appropriate 
to  the  subject  and  of  interest  to  the  age  group.  Pic- 
tures are  so  universally  understood  and  explainable 
that  selection  is  not  so  difficult  as  interpretation. 
Each  experience  group  or  age  group  will  look  at  the 
picture  experience  through  the  eyes  of  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  interpretation  of  the  lesson  will  of 
course  be  a  process  of  connecting  the  old  with  the  new 
experiences  in  relationships  that  lead  to  convincing 
and  motivating  outcomes. 

If  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  among  young  people 
an  interest  in  missions  the  process  may  be  first  to 
select  pictures  which  show  the  habits  and  customs 
of  a  people  whose  culture  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
and  ethics  of  a  non-Christian  religion.  If  these  habits 
and  customs  come  to  be  understood  and  examined  in 
the  light  of  Christian  standards  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  the  need  for  missions  and  to  stimulate 
the  desire  to  see  missions  flourish  in  the  fields  studied. 
A  few  minutes  with  a  motion  picture  will  do  more 
toward  bringing  young  people  to  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  missionary  problems  than  hours  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  explain  the  significance  of  Jesus' 
chiding  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  on  the  day  Jesus  dined 
as  his  guest  it  is  necessary  for  the  group  to  under- 
stand what  was  very  obvious  to  Jesus'  listeners  but 
is  to-day  almost  meaningless.  They  must  understand 
the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  courtesies  due  a 
guest.  They  must  understand  the  deep  subtlety  of 
the  insults  which  were  heaped  upon  the  Master,  and 
then  they  must  be  led  to  appreciate  the  keen  suf- 
ficiency of  Jesus'  simple  rebuke  of  Simon.  All  this 
may  be  made  clear  by  explanation  before  and  discus- 
sion after  seeing  "The  Unwelcome  Guest,"  a  film 
made  by  the  Religious  Motion  Picture  Foundation. 

BELOW  THE  JUNIOR  AGE 

Some  discrimination  is  necessary,  especially  be- 
tween pictures  shown  to  young  children  and  those 
shown  to  older  ones.1 

A  story  is  told  of  a  teacher  who  was  showing  a 
group  of  Beginners  a  picture  of  Christians  being 
thrown  to  the  lions.  There  was  the  hissing  crowd  in 
the  great  Roman  arena.  There  were  the  lions  and 
the  Christians.  Among  the  Christians  was  a  lovely 
young  girl  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  The  teacher 
was  trying  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  sacrifices  which  have  given  us 
Christianity. 

One  little  boy  was  found  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  one  of  the  lions  in  the  picture.  He  was 
so  little  and  so  far  away  that  the  little  boy  was  afraid 
if  he  did  not  hurry  he  would  get  nothing  to  eat. 

1See  Bailey,  Albert  E.,  "The  Use  of  Art  in  Eeligious  Edu- 
cation." Abingdon  Press,  1922. 
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Little  children  like  fairy  stories,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  ap- 
preciate fantastic  situations  if  presented  in  the  lan- 
guage they  know. 

Below  the  Junior  age  children  like  animals  and 
children,  and  are  supposed  to  prefer  story  pictures 
to  hold  in  their  hands.  Some  would  contend  that 
this  eliminates  the  practical  use  of  projected  still 
pictures  and  motion  pictures  in  Primary  and  Be- 
ginners classes.  But  educators  differ  in  their  opinion 
regarding  the  exclusive  use  of  the  hand  picture,  so 
the  teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  children  cannot  become  interested  in  adults  and 
in  scenery  or  in  any  picture  which  they  understand. 
Children  like  adult  clowns.  The  language  of  the 
clown  is  obvious  pantomime.  "Why  should  not  chil- 
dren be  interested  in  other  adults  if  they  understand 
what  they  are  doing?  Children  like  wild  animals. 
Why  should  they  not  learn  to  understand  their 
environment  and  to  love  scenery  ?  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  in  general  any  picture  which 
children  can  be  led  to  understand  may  be  useful  in 
teaching. 

JUNIORS 

Juniors  are  realists.  Paintings  from  real  life,  ac- 
tual photographs,  and  convincing  stories  of  heroes 
and  heroines  appeal  to  them.  Actual  Palestinian 
scenes;  paintings  by  such  artists  as  Hofmann;  his- 
toric scenes;  dramas  and  stories  involving  adventure 
of  the  real  sort  are  supposed  to  charm  and  hold  them. 
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But  they  are  not  interested  in  pictures  portraying 
a  state  of  mind. 

The  effort  of  teachers  should  be  to  visualize  Bible 
stories  through  pictures,  capitalizing  the  increased 
reality  made  possible  by  the  use  of  pictures.  The 
stories  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Bible,  which 
can  be  used  with  this  group,  ought  to  be  brought  to 
them  through  the  magic  of  pictures. 

EARLY  ADOLESCENTS 

Early  adolescents  have  begun  to  discover  that  the 
world  is  made  up  of  more  than  material  things.  They 
have  begun  to  be  conscious  of  spiritual  things,  ideas 
and  daydreams.  At  this  age  we  are  advised  to  in- 
troduce the  art  of  the  idealists,  teach  symbols,  and 
familiarize  the  young  people  with  religious  beliefs  and 
principles.  At  this  age  they  are  maturing  in  instincts 
and  their  interests  are  supposed  to  turn  to  the  mean- 
ing of  things. 

Since  they  are  beginning  to  prefer  things  spiritual 
and  assthetic,  the  dogmas,  creeds,  et  cetera,  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  brought  to  them  more  vividly 
through  pictures.  For  instance,  they  could  build  a 
life  of  Christ  of  their  own,  putting  together  the  great 
paintings  of  the  past,  or  they  might  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  hero  Christ  presented  through  moving 
picture  films. 

"THE  AGE  OF  DOUBT" 

The  late  Intermediate  and  early  Senior  age  of  a 
young  person  sometimes  is  called  "the  age  of  doubt." 
Archaeological  discoveries  confirm  his  belief.  The  rec- 
ognition of  honest  doubt  and  the  correlative  con- 
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firmation  of  his  faith  are  supposed  to  be  good 
procedure.  At  this  age  it  is  wise  to  help  the  young 
person  to  a  realization  of  the  reality  of  religion  and 
of  the  experience  of  worship. 

Archaeological  pictures  on  stereopticon  slides  and 
moving  pictures  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  Old  Testament  Biblical  story.  Illustrated 
hymns,  poetry,  and  Scripture  may  be  used  as  aids  in 
worship. 

From  this  age  on  the  richer  appreciations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  easily  developed  and  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  rich  pictures,  dramas,  and  music  are  to  be 
used.  The  Senior  or  Young  People's  leader  might 
like  a  series  of  slides  on  "  Seeing  God  in  the  Beau- 
tiful." 

There  are  slides  and  pictures  of  all  sorts  to  help 
in  this  work.  Beautiful  colored  stereopticon  slides 
of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  of  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
of  the  rose  of  Sharon,  of  tares,  of  significant  situa- 
tions in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrew  people  or  of 
any  people  whose  ceremonies  or  customs  are  of  im- 
portance to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  lesson  may 
be  used. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  value  of  visual  aids  is  in  more  than  their  apt- 
ness and  accuracy  as  aids  in  teaching.  It  is  also  in 
certain  psychological  advantages  that  they  have  over 
other  mediums. 

SELECTED 

While  in  an  actual  experience  there  are  many  dis- 
tractions which  counteract  or  act  as  negatives  to  full 
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realization,  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  experience  can  be  selected  and  all  dis- 
turbing elements  eliminated.  If  one  is  interested  only 
in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  through  the  unnecessary  experience  of  the  trip 
to  the  mountains.  That  is  eliminated  and  the  es- 
sential contributing  elements  of  the  experience  are 
retained.  For  this  reason  pictures  are  more  efficient. 
One  does  not  compare  the  trees  to  the  cedars  of  some 
near-by  swamp;  he  shows  the  Lebanons  in  all  their 
glory — and  only  that. 

RETAIN  ABLE 

Pictures  hold  the  attention  and  make  it  possible  for 
a  group  to  follow  the  line  of  discussion  more  easily, 
since  all  references  are  made  to  the  one  picture  all 
are  looking  at.  But  pictures  are  retainable  chiefly 
because  they  represent  things  which  give  meaning  to 
words.  A  word,  being  a  symbol,  must  be  interpreted. 
Pictures  which  make  words  or  verbal  ideas  more 
easily  understood  are  obviously  more  retainable  and 
make  the  symbols  with  which  they  are  associated 
more  retainable. 

Pictures  are  easily  comprehended.  They  represent 
actual  things.  They  are  normal.  Language  grew  out 
of  trying  to  represent  ideas  with  pictures.  Now  pic- 
tures are  used  to  interpret  the  complicated  symbols 
which  have  developed  as  the  use  and  efficiency  of  lan- 
guage has  grown.  Ideas  grow  out  of  associating  and 
reassociating  images.  Pictures  make,  correct,  and 
develop  visual  images.  All  visual  images,  no  matter 
how  complicated,  are  made  up  of  combinations  of 
original  pictures. 
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EMOTIONAL 

Pictures  are  convincing.  Through  pictures,  the  art- 
ist makes  great  ideas  concrete.  We  have  great  re- 
ligious libraries  of  famous  paintings.  How  much 
reality  a  good  teacher  can  get  out  of  a  superb  paint- 
ing or  piece  of  statuary,  an  architectural  gem  or  a 
fine  motion  picture!  The  great  goal  in  teaching  is 
reality.  Teachers  try  to  make  ideas  real  by  stimu- 
lating those  who  are  learning  to  feel  the  new  mean- 
ing. To  be  felt,  an  idea  must  be  convincing.  Pictures 
are  about  the  most  convincing  medium  for  stimulat- 
ing vicarious  experience. 

INTELLECTUAL 

Pictures  are  intellect 'ualizing.  Good  pictures  cor- 
rect wrong  impressions  and  create  new  ones.  Not 
only  do  they  correct  the  simpler  images,  such  as  the 
contour  of  an  elephant  or  a  tree,  but  they  help  to 
build  up  and  correct  the  complex  images  in  the  mind 
that  stand  for  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas.  A 
person  understands  so  much  better  many  things  that 
a  parent  does  after  he  himself  becomes  a  parent.  So 
we  understand  much  better  why  we  send  missionaries 
after  a  vicarious  motion  picture  experience  in  which 
we  have  seen  and  understood  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Missions,  as  a  symbol,  come 
to  stand  for  something  far  different. 

CULTURAL 

That  pictures  may  expand  our  horizons  and  de- 
velop us  culturally  is  evident.  Anything  that  expands 
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our  appreciation  and  our  range  of  feelings  is  cul- 
tural and  valuable  if  the  change  is  brought  about 
toward  better  and  nobler  things.  Of  course  pictures 
are  capable  of  the  reverse.  In  the  hands  of  different 
persons  even  the  same  picture  is  capable  of  different 
results. 

INTERESTING 

Pictures  are  interesting.  They  possess  that  quality 
in  themselves,  especially  if  they  relate  to  a  subject 
which  is  being  discussed.  Words  and  their  interpre- 
tation may  be  quickly  fatiguing.  They  may  require 
excessive  mental  activity.  Pictures  usually  require 
less.  They  are  easy  to  grasp.  That  is  why  teaching 
and  worship  in  which  they  are  used  may  be  more 
interesting.  It  is  natural  that  young  people  should 
like  to  go  to  a  church  that  shows  pictures.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  appeal  of  modern  advertising  and  its 
great  effectiveness  can  be  traced  directly  to  pictures. 

THE  SITUATION  APPROACH 

Pictures  may  adapt  themselves  most  admirably  to 
the  situation  approach  in  teaching.  Consider  a  pic- 
ture portraying  a  life  situation  normal  to  a  particular 
age  group.  Suppose  that  the  story  of  the  picture  in- 
volves the  problem  of  truthtelling.  The  picture  shows 
a  boy  looking  at  his  mother  with  an  embarrassed  grin 
on  his  face  as  his  mother  holds  his  head  up  by  the 
chin  and  asks  him  the  question  which  is  the  title  of 
the  picture:  "Did  you  boys  break  that  window?" 
In  the  boy's  hand  is  a  baseball  bat. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  while  a  group  of  boys  have 
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been  playing  one  of  them  has  knocked  the  ball  into 
a  window.  What  an  excellent  situation  from  which 
to  proceed  in  discussing  the  problem  of  truthtelling ! 
In  place  of  a  still  picture  suppose  that  we  have  a 
motion  picture  film  portraying  the  story  and  suppose 
that  we  develop  the  story  to  the  point  at  which  the 
mother  asks  the  boy  the  question  and  leave  it  to  the 
class  to  finish  the  story. 

MAKES  MODERN  TEACHING  EASIER 

In  either  case  the  possibilities  of  discussion  are 
much  greater  than  if  we  had  to  search  about  for  a 
situation  out  of  the  experience  of  the  group  or  had 
to  tell  a  story.  Not  only  is  the  situation  more  real  to 
the  group  at  large  (though  possibly  not  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  experience  might  be  discussed)  but  it 
is  more  interesting  and  therefore  more  impressive, 
and  teaching  by  this  method  is  a  great  deal  easier.  It 
allows  the  teacher's  energy  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
interpretative  and  guidance  elements  of  teaching 
where  she  is  indispensable. 

To  give  the  teacher  an  idea  as  to  how  a  lesson  may 
be  planned  with  the  use  of  films,  two  lesson  plans  are 
included  with  this  chapter. 

USING  A  SITUATION 

The  following  film  story  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
situation  from  which  an  effective  lesson  on  truthful- 
ness may  be  conducted.  Keep  in  mind  the  objectives 
of  the  lesson.  They  may  be  (1)  to  create  a  greater 
desire  to  tell  the  truth  or  (2)  to  create  a  greater  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  words  and  wisdom  of 
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the  Bible,  with  the  corollary  of  a  firmer  determination 
to  tell  the  truth. 

Some  prefer  to  present  such  a  film  story  with  an 
elusive  title,  such  as  "The  Mystery  of  the  Broken 
Window."  Others  prefer  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
group  to  the  facts  of  interest  to  their  age  or  experi- 
ence which  bear  upon  truthtelling. 

The  story  that  follows  is  one  out  of  thousands  that 
might  be  selected,  either  out  of  works  of  art  or  out 
of  the  many  film  stories  available.  It  ends  at  the 
climax  because  the  teaching  sometimes  can  be  done 
better  if  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  worked  out  by 
the  class  under  the  teacher's  guidance.  Any  film 
which  tells  a  story  involving  the  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed can  be  stopped  at  the  crisis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  is  better  adapted  to 
the  teaching  of  Juniors  or  early  Intermediates. 

Jimmy  is  a  silent  lad  with  dark  eyes  that  glitter  when  he 
is  angry.  He  is  not  the  most  approachable  fellow  and  some- 
times boasts  without  justification. 

Tommy  is  a  light-hearted,  dark-eyed  chap  with  a  good 
disposition.  He  is  always  straightforward;  makes  friends 
easily  and  keeps  them. 

The  two  boys  are  playing  ball  in  the  street.  On  the  right 
is  a  vacant  lot  with  a  wall  four  feet  high  around  it  and  an 
alley  running  down  it  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  alley  are  the  blank  walls  of  the  sides  of  the 
buildings.  On  the  left  of  the  street  where  the  boys  are  play- 
ing is  a  row  of  three-story  Philadelphia  houses,  attached  to 
each  other  in  a  long  string. 

Tommy  is  holding  the  mitt  and  Jimmy  is  throwing  the 
ball.  Jimmy  is  trying  to  "burn  Tommy  out."  Close-ups  show 
Tommy  vigorously  pounding  his  mitt  and  telling  Jimmy  to 
' '  Throw  it  hard. ' }  They  also  show  Jimmy  clenching  his  teeth, 
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his  eyes  glittering,  angry  because  he  finds  it  impossible  to  throw 
the  ball  hard  enough  to  Tommy. 

In  his  desperation  Jimmy  throws  wild.  The  ball  crashes 
through  a  front  window.  Tommy  and  Jimmy  scurry  to  the 
alley.  About  halfway  down  the  alley  Tommy  suddenly  grabs 
Jimmy's  arm  and  stops  him,  saying  something  about  going 
back.  Jimmy  doesn't  want  to  but  at  last  Tommy  succeeds  in 
inducing  him  to  follow  him  as  he  sneaks  back  up  the  wall  of 
the  alley  to  see  what  has  happened  as  the  result  of  the 
accident. 

In  the  meantime  we  see  that  a  policeman  in  the  alley  be- 
hind the  boys  has  noticed  them  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  mischief  is  up.  While  the  boys  are  creeping  softly 
along,  the  policeman  is  coming  down  to  see  what  the  difficulty 
is.  As  the  boys  come  to  the  corner  Jimmy  stops  and  says  he 
will  go  no  farther.  They  both  peek  around  and  see  the  lady 
of  the  house  looking  out  through  the  broken  windowpane  to 
see  who  has  broken  her  window.  The  policeman  keeps  on  com- 
ing and,  just  as  he  arrives  at  the  corner,  picks  the  two  boys  up 
by  the  collar  and  drags  them  over  to  the  broken  window. 

By  this  time  Tommy's  mother  needs  him  for  an  errand 
and  comes  to  the  front  door  to  call  him.  A  flock  of  children 
are  gathering  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  Tommy's 
mother  decides  she  will  see  what  the  trouble  is. 

In  the  meantime  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  Jimmy's 
mother  leans  out  the  window  and  calls  for  Jimmy.  Seeing  the 
crowd  down  the  street,  she  also  decides  to  investigate. 

At  the  same  time  a  very  well-dressed,  congenial  old  gentle- 
man, carrying  a  cane,  is  coming  from  the  other  direction.  He, 
too,  is  attracted  by  the  throng  that  has  gathered  and  is 
approaching  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  The  woman  leaning  out  of 
the  broken  window  points  to  the  old  gentleman  and  says, 
"Here  comes  the  landlord;  he  will  make  the  fellow  who  broke 
this  window  pay  for  it ! ' '  She  holds  a  baseball  in  her  hand. 

As  the  old  gentleman  goes  around  the  side  of  the  crowd  he 
notices  the  broken  window  and  pushes  his  way  through  to  ask 
the  officer  who  broke  the  window.  The  officer  looks  down  at 
the  two  boys  and  asks  the  woman  leaning  out  of  the  window 
if  she  knows  who  broke  it.  She  says  that  she  did  not  see  the 
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•window  broken  but  that  Tommy  and  Jimmy  had  been  playing 
in  front  of  the  window  prior  to  its  being  broken. 

At  this  point  Jimmy's  mother,  a  highly  nervous  person, 
rushes  into  the  crowd  and  shakes  Jimmy's  arm  vigorously  and 
says,  ' '  Jimmy,  didn  't  you  break  that  window  f ' ' 

Jimmy  hangs  his  head  sullenly,  tries  to  free  himself  from 
his  mother's  grasp,  looks  over  at  Tommy  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eyes,  and  without  raising  his  head  shakes  it  negatively. 

In  the  meantime  Tommy's  mother,  a  bright,  understanding 
woman,  has  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd.  When  she 
sees  Tommy's  predicament,  she  smiles  at  the  policeman,  who 
smiles  back,  puts  her  hand  under  Tommy's  chin  which  is  hung 
in  shame,  and  raises  it  so  that  he  looks  her  full  in  the  face. 
Tommy  smiles,  embarrassed.  His  mother,  in  an  understanding 
manner,  smiles  back  and  says, ' *  Tommy,  did  you  boys  break  this 
window?"  After  which  there  is  another  close-up  of  Tommy's 
face  and  a  fade-out  with  the  title  "What  Does  Tommy  Dof M 

DISCUSSION 

It  is  possible  that  some  child  may  desire  to  have 
Tommy  tell  a  lie  because  Jimmy  is  his  pal.  Tommy, 
he  thinks,  should  stick  with  his  pal.  In  any  event, 
whatever  the  response  of  the  class  to  the  question 
"What  does  Tommy  do?"  the  following  three  points 
may  be  made  in  justification  of  his  telling  the  truth : 

1.  Tommy  tells  the  truth  because  he  knows  that 
one  lie  leads  to  another  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  tell  a  series  of  lies  and  not  get  caught.  For 
instance,  if  he  said  that  he  did  not  have  part  in 
breaking  the  window,  he  would  have  to  explain  why 
the  officer  found  the  two  boys  sneaking  down  the 
alley;  whose  ball  it  was  that  the  woman  picked  up 
on  her  property;  who  broke  the  window  if  they  did 
not,  since  they  were  seen  playing  ball  in  front  of  the 
house  a  few  moments  before ;  and  so  on.  The  teacher 
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might  point  to  "Andy"  of  the  famous  "Amos  V 
Andy"  team  as  a  typical  example  of  what  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation  lead  to,  which  prepares  the 
class  for  the  second  point  in  discussion. 

2.  Tommy 's  accident,  if  he  tells  the  truth,  will  pro- 
vide his  opportunity,  when  his  neighbors  learn  that  he 
told  the  truth  and  possibly  worked  hard  selling  news- 
papers to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the 
window.    For  instance,  of  whom  will  the  real  estate 
dealer  first  think  when  he  needs  a  boy  to  work  for 
him  if  he  knows  that  Tommy  admitted  breaking  the 
window  and  worked  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one? 
Would  he  not  like  Tommy  all  the  more  after  Tommy 
had  told  the  truth? 

3.  If  the  class  had  rather  be  Tommy  than  Jimmy, 
why?   Look  at  Jimmy  and  Tommy  and  you  can  read- 
ily see  why.    Jimmy  is  sullen  while  Tommy  is  bright 
and  approachable.    Jimmy  is  unhappy  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  always  be  defending  himself  against 
his  reputation  for  lying.  Whether  other  people  know 
that  he  is  a  liar  or  not,  Jimmy  knows  it,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  pricks  his  conscience  constantly 
and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  completely  happy. 
Tommy  is  the  opposite.  He  is  always  happy  because 
he  has  nothing  to  hide.     He  often  gets  into  trouble 
through  accidents  that  will  happen,  such  as  breaking 
the  window,  but  he  tells  the  truth,  pays  the  bill, 
and  forgets  all  about  it. 

After  the  discussion  the  teacher  may  begin  to  sum 
up  the  situation:  "Many,  many  years  ago  God  told 
men  not  to  lie.  He  did  it  for  good  reasons,  as  we 
have  seen.  Should  we  not  be  grateful  for  his  loving 
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concern  for  us?  Sometimes  the  good  reasons  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  will  not  be  so  easy  to  see,  but  we  know 
that  they  are  there  and  so  will  tell  the  truth  anyway. 
There  are  other  rules  that  God  has  given  us.  We 
must  follow  them  carefully  for  they  are  the  best  rules 
in  the  world  to  live  by." 

INTERPRETATIVE  TEACHING 

The  following  teaching  procedure  is  a  part  of  that 
used  in  tests  made  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  teaching  with  films. 

BIBLE  STORY:  "The  Unwelcome  Guest,"2  a  film 
story  of  Jesus'  experiences  as  a  guest  of  Simon,  a 
Pharisee  (Scripture:  Luke  7:36-50). 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  word  and 
ask  the  class  to  discuss  it : 

PHARISEE 

If  the  class  members  do  not  respond,  lead  them  to 
think  of  the  following  words: 

Lawyer  Hypocrite  Aristocrat 

Doctor  of  Law  Bigoted  Self-righteous 

Legalist  Religious  Leader 

Now  erase  these  words  and  write  the  following  word 
for  the  class  to  discuss: 

HOSPITALITY 

Lead  the  class  to  suggest  the  following  words : 

9  Produced  by  the  Eeligious  Motion  Picture  Foundation,  New 
York,  New  York. 
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Kindness  Friendliness        Welcome  Visitor 

To  Take  Care     Courtesy  Host  Entertain 

of  Generosity  Guest  Thoughtfulness 

Members  of  your  class  will  probably  suggest  * '  Hos- 
pital' '  and  "Taking  care  of  the  sick."  This  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  discuss  relationship  and  dif- 
ference between  "hospital"  and  "hospitality."  It  is 
important  to  do  this  since  many  of  the  pupils  will 
confuse  the  two  words. 

FILM  STORY: 

A  beggar  approached  a  Pharisee  in  the  court  of  his  beauti- 
ful home  in  a  city  in  Palestine  one  day,  asking  for  something 
to  eat.  He  had  no  money,  no  job,  no  friends,  no  home.  His 
clothes  were  tattered.  He  was  very  hungry.  The  Pharisee 
scorned  him,  calling  him  hard  names,  and  bade  him  be  gone. 
The  beggar  turned  away  to  look  for  help  elsewhere. 

Other  men  of  the  city  entered  the  courtyard  from  the  street. 
One  of  them  dropped  a  crust  of  bread  as  he  entered.  The  poor 
beggar  eagerly  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bread.  Just  as  he  had 
almost  reached  it  one  of  the  men  stepped  on  it  and  ground  it 
into  the  pavement  with  his  foot.  The  beggar  protested 
against  the  destruction  of  the  small  crust  of  bread  which  he 
needed  so  much.  He  received  only  curses  and  was  beaten  with 
a  whip  by  one  of  the  men.  Weak  from  hunger,  and  unable  to 
stand  any  longer,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  stone  steps  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  court. 

In  the  meantime  a  woman  of  the  streets  appeared.  She 
noticed  the  poor  man  at  once  and  her  heart  was  touched  by  his 
evident  need.  She  consoled  the  beggar  and  ministered  to  his 
needs,  showing  a  spirit  of  tender  affection  for  the  unfortunate. 

At  this  instant  Jesus  approached.  The  woman  of  the  streets 
and  the  beggar  arose  from  the  steps  in  awe  of  him.  He  was 
the  prophet  they  had  heard  of  who  advised  people  to  help  the 
poor;  who  healed  the  sick;  and  who  preached  the  great  good 
news  of  the  love  of  God.  Jesus  stood  in  the  door  and  blessed 
the  two  who  knelt  before  him.  He  said  to  those  who  had  mis- 
treated the  beggar  and  the  woman  who  had  helped  him: 
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"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  we."3 

The  woman  of  the  streets  regarded  Jesus  with  worshipful 
awe  as  he  talked  to  the  people  who  gathered  around  to  hear 
him.  She  knelt  before  him,  half  in  prayer  and  half  pleading 
with  him  to  lift  the  heavy  burden  on  her  heart. 

And  "the  people  gladly  received  him." 

About  him  gathered  all  kinds  of  people  listening  intently. 
As  he  talked  to  them,  more  of  them  approached  until  there  was 
scarcely  standing  room  in  the  court. 

Among  them  was  the  owner  of  the  house  and  the  court,  who 
was  a  very  great  man. 

"But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of 
God,"  which  Jesus  was  telling  them  about.  They  began  to 
make  fun  of  Jesus  and  of  his  teaching  and  to  deride  him. 
They  left  the  street,  with  its  hundreds  of  hungry  listeners,  and 
retired  to  the  banquet  room,  where  a  large  group  was  gathered 
to  a  feast.  Through  a  window  they  watched  Jesus  as  he  talked 
to  the  people,  laughing  at  him  and  deriding  him. 

Jesus  was  still  pleading  with  the  people  to  be  kind  to  those 
who  were  unfortunate.  The  poor  beggar  and  the  woman  of  the 
streets  listened  with  mixed  anxiety  and  hope. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  feast,  more  guests  entered 
the  banquet  hall.  As  they  came  in,  servants  of  the  Pharisee 
washed  the  feet  of  their  master's  guests. 

The  Pharisee  decided  that  it  would  be  a  great  show  to 
invite  Jesus  to  his  banquet  and  let  him  talk  to  his  friends.  He 
sent  his  servant  to  request  Jesus '  presence  at  the  banquet  table. 

The  servant  bowed  with  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  Jesus 
and  extended  the  hospitality  of  his  master.  For  a  moment 
Jesus  hesitated  as  he  realized  he  was  being  invited  to  the 
Pharisee 's  table.  He  finally  courteously  accepted  the  invitation 
offered  him. 

The  servant  reported  to  the  Pharisee  Jesus'  acceptance  of 
his  hospitality.  The  Pharisees  reclined  around  the  banquet 
table,  not  waiting  for  Jesus.  A  servant  entered  with  a  wash- 
basin. The  Pharisees  performed  the  ancient  rite  of  washing 

8  Titles  are  in  italics ;  Scripture  quotations  are  from  the 
King  James  Version. 
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their  hands  before  eating.     Another  servant  brought  a  towel. 
The  Pharisees  wiped  their  hands. 

Jesus  still  tarried  without,  talking  to  people  in  the  street. 
The  Pharisees  prepared  to  eat.  They  did  not  wait  for  Jesus 
to  arrive.  They  went  through  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
meal. 

This  is  how  it  was  done:  The  host  broke  a  piece  of  bread 
from  a  loaf  and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  Then  he  bowed  his? 
head  and  prayed.  After  the  prayer  they  proceeded  with  the 
meal. 

Jesus  left  the  people  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  "He  went 
into  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat." 

As  Jesus  entered  the  banquet  hall  the  Pharisees  observed 
him  and  saluted  him  as  an  entertainer — not  as  a  guest.  No  one- 
arose  as  he  entered.  He  was  left  to  seek  his  own  place  at  the 
table.  The  servants  did  not  wash  his  feet  and  did  not  offer 
him  a  basin  in  which  to  wash  his  hands  or  a  towel  to  dry  them. 

The  woman  of  the  streets  stood  without,  watching  Jesus 
through  the  curtains.  On  her  face  were  the  lines  of  great, 
sorrow.  She  slowly  entered  the  banquet  room  and  fearfully 
approached  Jesus. 

The  woman  of  the  streets  sat  at  his  feet  weeping. 

As  she  arose  to  her  knees  her  tears  fell  on  Jesus'  feet. 

The  Pharisees  were  horrified  at  the  presence  of  a  common 
woman  of  the  streets,  poor,  in  trouble,  and  an  outcast,  in  their- 
banquet  hall,  and  they  said  to  one  another, 

"  'This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  Known  who 
and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him:  for  she 
is  a  sinner.'  " 

Jesus  disregarded  their  remarks  and  quietly  watched  the- 
woman  who  was  weeping.  Embarrassed  that  her  tears  should 
have  fallen  on  his  feet,  she  wiped  them  away  with  the  hair  of 
her  head  and  caressed  his  feet.  This  was  considered  an  act  of" 
great  courtesy  and  humbleness  in  Jesus'  day.  The  Pharisees 
observed  that  the  woman  placed  ointment  on  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  touched  by  her  humility  and  tenderness.  He  turned 
to  the  Pharisees  and  said, 

"  '  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.'  " 

Simon,  the  Pharisee,  answered  him,  "  'Master,  say  on.'  " 
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"  ' Seest  thou  this  woman?'  "  Simon  replied  that  he  did. 

Jesus  said,  "  'I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me 
no  water  for  my  feet:  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.'  " 

One  of  the  first  things  a  host  did  when  his  guest  entered 
the  house  in  Jesus'  day  was  to  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks;  some 
foreign  people  still  do.  Jesus  continued: 

"  'Thou  gavest  me  no  Tciss:  but  this  woman  since  the  time 
I  came  in  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.' 

"You  did  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil;  'but  this  woman 
hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment.'  " 

The  Pharisees  were  stupefied  at  the  words  of  Jesus  and  for- 
got to  sneer  at  him.  They  realized  how  discourteous  and  un- 
kind they  had  been.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees, 

' '  '  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven;  for  she  loved  much:  but  to  whom  little  is  for- 
given, the  same  loveth  little.'  " 

The  Pharisees  were  still  indignant  but  silent.  They  were 
hypocritical  and  thought  themselves  men  of  great  importance, 
and  Jesus  had  shamed  them.  A  bigot  hates  a  man  who  shames 
him. 

Then  Jesus  bade  the  woman  arise,  saying:  "  'Thy  sins  are 
forgiven.'  " 

A  happy  light  of  satisfaction  and  peace  shone  in  the 
woman's  face.  Her  troubles  seemed  to  roll  away.  She  had 
been  a  wicked  woman  and  Jesus  had  forgiven  her.  As  she 
arose  to  go  one  of  the  Pharisees  exclaimed, 

"  'Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also?'  " 

As  the  woman  departed  Jesus  said  to  her,  ' '  '  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee;  go  in  peace.'  " 

The  Pharisees  were  shamed  by  the  simple  courtesy  and  af- 
fection of  the  woman  of  the  streets  and  her  joy  at  being  for- 
given, and  Jesus'  appreciation  of  the  woman's  kindness  and 
gratitude  and  his  democratic  attitude  toward  all  persons. 

DISCUSSION 

A  discussion  period  follows  in  which  the  teacher 
explains  the  vague  parts  of  the  film  and  leads  the 
class  in  the  consideration  of  the  principles  involved, 
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somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  first  les- 
son, but  explaining  the  circumstances  that  brought 
about  Jesus'  insults  and  the  meaning  of  his  skillful, 
soft,  but  adequate  rebuke.  The  reading  of  the  para- 
graphs of  Scripture  describing  the  story  may  be  con- 
sidered worth  while. 

The  teacher  can  readily  lead  the  children  to  see 
the  reason  for  Jesus'  chagrin  and  his  response  to 
Simon  by  calling  attention  to  the  several  courtesies 
due  a  Jewish  guest  and  by  contrasting  them  with 
modern  customs  and  courtesies.  Another  important 
event  easily  explained,  when  the  class  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  woman's  humility,  is  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  contrasted  the  respect  which  the  woman 
of  the  streets,  showed  him  with  the  disrespect  of 
Simon. 

By  this  method  even  this  vague  Scripture  passage 
becomes  understandable  and  reveals  another  lesson 
in  Jesus'  teaching. 

The  limits  of  the  use  of  pictures  are  the  limits  of 
the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  the  teacher.  These 
two  illustrations  are  examples  of  the  use  of  films  to 
help  in  difficult  situations. 

OBVIOUS  USES  OF  PICTURES 

All  the  more  obvious  ways  of  turning  pictures  to 
the  task  of  solving  the  teaching  problem  and  strength- 
ening the  teaching  have  been  disregarded  in  the  in- 
terest of  showing  what  a  strong  help  they  may  be  in 
difficult  situations. 

As  has  been  suggested,  pictures  may  be  used  in 
projects  to  great  advantage.  The  making  of  a  motion 
picture  film,  or  of  stereopticon  slides,  or  the 
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mounting  of  pictures  for  use  in  the  opaque  projector 
are  some  of  them.  A  discussion  of  these  is  included 
in  Chapter  X. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  APPRECIATIONS 

As  has  been  suggested  before,  the  cultural  qualities 
of  pictures  can  aid  in  developing  appreciations  in 
children.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made  by  many 
to  use  pictures  to  develop  appreciation  of  the  world 
God  has  given  us  or  of  God's  children  in  other  lands. 

This  use  of  pictures  is  but  one  of  many  ways  which 
will  suggest  themselves  as  pictures  are  being  used 
in  teaching. 

Nearly  everything  that  has  been  said  about  pic- 
tures in  study  applies  to  their  use  in  worship,  to 
which  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  USE  OP  VISUAL  AIDS  IN  WORSHIP 

ONE  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Church  is 
to  conduct  worship.  The  cultivation  of  an  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  dignified,  beautiful,  and 
meaningful  worship  is  a  problem.  Any  aid  which 
can  be  used  to  strengthen  interest  in  worship  or  to 
raise  our  standards  is  welcome.  Visual  aids  should 
help  to  make  worship  more  real. 

Most  definitions  of  worship  are  statements  of  what 
some  of  us  think  worship  ought  to  be.  If  some  one 
were  to  find  a  way  to  analyze  worship  and  to  give  us 
an  adequate  description  of  it,  we  could  probably  un- 
derstand more  readily  how  to  assemble  visual  aids  as 
well  as  the  other  elements  which  have  been  used  in 
worship. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  cut  and  measure  worship 
we  cannot  set  down  suggestions  under  various  types 
or  well-defined  classifications  and  thus  say  what  to 
do  with  visual  aids  in  worship. 

The  use  of  still  pictures  and  motion  pictures  is 
difficult  for  many  older  people  for  several  reasons. 
Their  aesthetic  use  has  been  limited  largely  to  enter- 
tainment and,  because  with  older  people  imagination 
is  less  keen,  it  is  difficult  for  mature  and  settled  minds 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  methods  of  this  new 
medium  just  as  it  was  difficult  for  another  generation 
to  learn  to  use  music  in  the  Church. 

73 
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Music 

We  have  learned  that  music,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely emotional,  is  of  great  value  in  worship.  We 
use  it  to  emotionalize  Scripture  passages  in  anthems. 
We  use  it  to  emotionalize  poetry  in  hymns.  We  use 
it  to  introduce  a  worshipful  atmosphere  in  preludes. 
We  use  it  to  maintain  the  worshipful  atmosphere 
when  taking  the  offering. 

Likewise,  pictures,  which  also  strengthen  the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  worship,  take  on  much  meaning  when 
accompanied  with  appropriate  music. 

A  FILM  IN  A  SERVICE 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  stimulate  the  proper  emo- 
tions in  worship  will  remember  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments when  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  make 
others  feel  what  he  has  felt,  only  to  find  that  for  some 
reason  the  group  did  not  respond — or  did  so  only 
half-heartedly.  He  has  had  the  parable  of  The  Sower 
to  comfort  him  and  has  consoled  himself  by  remem- 
bering the  value  of  "one  human  soul"  whom  he  has 
helped  to  rise  to  greater  heights  in  Christian  experi- 
ence. In  their  hearts  all  Christian  leaders  yearn  to 
do  their  work  more  effectively,  to  make  their  mes- 
sages reach  more  people,  to  create  an  atmosphere 
permeated  with  the  very  presence  of  God. 

Ministers  have  often  used  religious  film  dramatiza- 
tions as  parts  of  sermons  or  as  climaxes  in  worship. 
One  of  the  first  mistakes  made  in  using  pictures  in 
worship  is  to  "let  down"  a  bit  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  service.  No  matter  how  strong  a  film  or  a  still 
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picture  series  may  be,  it  needs  all  the  strengthening 
it  can  have  from  all  the  other  elements  of  the  service. 

In  preparing  a  service  it  is  well  to  select  a  group 
and  make  it  responsible  for  the  service.  You  will  re- 
ceive your  film  two  or  three  days  early.  Set  Friday 
night  as  the  time  for  making  final  preparations  for 
the  worship  on  Sunday  evening. 

Fifteen  minutes — possibly  thirty  minutes — is  all 
the  time  which  should  be  given  to  a  film.  The  film 
will  not  stand  alone.  Adequate  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  other  elements  in  the  service,  including  the 
interpretative  sermon  or  inspirational  talk. 

SELECTING  THE  MUSICAL  BACKGROUND 

On  the  previous  Sunday  you  will  have  told  your 
group  the  story  of  the  film  and  the  worship  theme. 
(You  secured  the  story  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
film  which  appear  in  the  catalogue  leaflets  or  by  writ- 
ing especially  to  the  exchange  for  it.) 

The  business  of  the  group  is  first  to  select  the  musi- 
cal background  for  the  film,  if  a  cue  sheet  is  not  fur- 
nished. Silent  films  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  music  in  worship. 

You  have  asked  your  group  to  make  all  the  selec- 
tions possible  to  be  used  as  background  music.  Have 
the  film  run  through  a  projector  once.  Ask  the  group 
to  record  on  paper  the  changes  in  sequences  and  other 
important  things  about  the  film;  or  have  one  who  is 
a  stenographer  make  a  complete  list  of  scenes  and 
titles,  with  a  timekeeper  to  aid  in  recording  the  length 
of  sequences. 

It  will  be  easy  to  determine  what  selections  of  music 
are  needed  to  amplify  the  feelings  stimulated  by  the 
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film.  Titles  are  not  so  important  when  words  are  not 
used  unless  the  people  are  so  familiar  with  the  music 
that  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  associated  with  certain 
emotions. 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Selecting  music  to  fit  the  emotional  action  of  mo- 
tion pictures  is  a  cultural  exercise  of  the  greatest 
value  to  both  young  and  old,  but  it  is  particularly 
profitable  for  young  people.  The  music  for  the  first 
service  may  not  be  so  satisfactory,  but  in  three  or 
four  weeks  you  will  find  it  all  that  can  be  desired. 
With  careful  guidance  the  greatest  music  of  the 
masters,  expressing  the  most  sublime  of  religious  feel- 
ings, will  become  the  regular  demand  of  your  young 
people. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  discover  the  members  of 
your  group  growing  more  and  more  worshipful  as 
you  proceed.  They  will  be  forced  to  feel  their  way 
through  the  dramatic  sequences  of  the  film.  Every 
moment  will  be  intense  with  emotional  stimulation. 

REPRODUCED  Music 

After  the  preliminary  selection  of  music  try  it  out 
with  the  film,  a  sequence  at  a  time.  If  you  are  using 
reproduced  music  you  have  had  the  members  of  your 
group  bring  with  them  the  best  of  their  own  (elec- 
trically recorded)  phonograph  records.  Selecting 
from  these,  you  list  the  records  chosen  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  proper  sequence  and  with  the  proper  cues 
indicated.  The  use  of  reproduced  music  is  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  musical  cultivation  of  the 
group  than  the  piano,  organ,  or  even  an  orchestra  or 
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choir,  because  everyone  in  the  group  can  more  readily 
participate  in  the  selection  and  production  of  the 
music. 

THE  CUE  SHEET 

The  following  is  a  sample  cue  sheet  for  the  use  of 
phonograph  records  with  film : 

1.  Begin  film  and  music  together.    The  first  record 
is  "Pavane"  (Gabriel  Faure,  Op.  50),  Victor  7323-B. 
Continue  to  play  until  Mary  and  Martha  see  the  open 
tomb. 

2.  Change  at  this  point  immediately  to  "Kamennoi- 
Ostrow"    (Cloister  Scene — Rubinstein,   Op.   10,  No. 
22),  Victor  35820-A,  and  continue  to  where  Martha 
turns,  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus,  to  go  with  Mary  to 
tell  his  disciples. 

3.  Change  back  to  "Pavane"  and  play  until  boy 
runs  up  steps  to  tell  disciples  in  upper  room. 

4.  Change  to  ' '  Kamennoi-Ostrow " — repeat  if  nec- 
essary until  scenes  of  Peter  with  fish. 

5.  Change  to  "Peace,  Perfect  Peace"  (Caldbeck), 
Victor  20780-B. 

If  a  piano  or  organ  is  to  accompany  the  film,  have 
the  musician  follow  the  cue  sheet  you  have  made  and 
allow  the  group  to  judge  the  value  of  the  music  and 
its  rendition.  One  of  the  most  useful  services  an 
orchestra  can  perform  in  a  worship  service  is  this 
accompanying.  It  is  not  wise  to  introduce  choir  or 
vocal  music  into  film  backgrounds  unless  you  are  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  as  they  attempt  to  interpret  verbal  symbols 
while  they  are  looking  at  visual  images.  In  practice 
it  has  proved  better  to  present  all  visual  film  material 
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at  one  time  and  the  comments  or  address  at  another 
time,  either  before  or  after  the  film,  unless  the  film  is 
stopped  at  one  picture  or  projection  is  stopped  alto- 
gether during  the  talk. 

ORCHESTRA  PRACTICE 

If  the  orchestra  is  going  to  play  the  music  the 
members  will  need  to  practice  again  on  Saturday 
night.  At  first  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  for  them 
to  change  music  quickly  to  meet  the  needs  of  film 
sequences,  but  learning  to  do  this  will  be  great  fun. 

The  duty  of  changing  records  for  reproduced  music 
will  have  to  be  assigned  to  each  young  person  in  turn, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  that  the 
operators  of  the  projector  and  the  music  must  be  the 
only  ones  at  the  instruments  or  there  will  be  dozens 
of  boys  and  girls  standing  about  during  the  worship 
service,  offering  advice  and  wanting  to  help.  Allow 
each  to  help  when  his  turn  comes. 

"THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  SPINE " 

There  is  only  one  rule  to  be  used  in  selecting  music 
for  a  film  background.  It  is  the  rule  set  down  by  the 
great  Fritz  Kreisler1  for  judging  good  music  under 
every  condition — it  is  "the  verdict  of  the  spine. " 
When  you  give  a  group  the  responsibility  for  helping 
to  build  an  evening  worship  service,  keep  before  them 
the  theme  and  leave  as  much  of  the  task  as  possible 
to  them. 

Before  building  the  worship  service  it  may  be  con- 
sidered worth  while  for  the  speaker  to  tell  the  group 

1  See  "  He  Plays  on  the  World 's  Heartstrings. '  >  by  Beverly 
Smith,  in  The  American  Magazine  for  February,  1931. 
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in  brief  what  his  outline  will  be  so  that  they  will 
understand  the  theme  of  the  service. 

USE  OF  STILL  PICTURES 

Not  only  can  a  motion  picture  be  made  more  effec- 
tive with  music,  but  when  a  significant  still  picture 
is  put  on  the  screen  verbal  comments  can  be  doubly 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  appropriate 
stanza  of  a  hymn  or  a  special  instrumental  selection. 

The  facts  and  theories  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween pictures  and  music  deserve  special  treatment 
and  are  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

An  unusually  effective  way  to  present  Scripture  is 
to  put  it  on  stereopticon  slides  and  emotionalize  the 
words  with  instrumental  music. 

Often  the  words  of  an  anthem,  when  difficult  to 
understand,  are  flashed  on  a  screen.  Not  only  do  the 
people  see  the  words  as  they  are  sung,  but,  because 
their  attention  is  held  visually  by  the  central  light 
and  orally  by  the  music,  great  concentration  is 
possible. 

Hymns  illustrated  with  pictures  are  very  effective. 
The  concentration  of  attention  on  the  words  of  the 
hymn  is  amplified  by  the  addition  of  a  good  picture. 
Suppose  we  illustrate  " Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul" 
with  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  Jesus  washing 
his  disciples'  feet,  as  painted  by  Copping.  A  new 
meaning  is  given  to  this  famous  old  hymn.  Large 
stocks  of  illustrated  slides  are  available  but  clever 
homemade  slides  are  used  widely  with  good  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  way  to  discuss  the  use 
of  pictures  in  worship  is  to  introduce  here  the  results 
of  extensive  experiments  in  this  field. 
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To  begin  with  there  are  rentable  materials  avail- 
able to  conduct  many  services.  Later  churches  may 
desire  to  make  at  least  their  own  stereopticon  slides. 
Certainly  they  will  desire  to  own  a  sufficient  number 
of  hymn  slides  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  select 
from  a  variety  of  hymns. 

Naturally  ideal  services  are  discussed  in  the  ex- 
periments about  to  be  reported  upon.  The  report  sets 
a  goal  to  be  attained,  but  the  earnest  student  of  wor- 
ship must  not  allow  an  inability  to  attain  the  ideal 
in  worship  to  prevent  him  from  striving  toward  it. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  made  an 
•experimental  study  of  the  uses  of  pictures  in  worship 
to  discover  what  pictures  can  do  to  strengthen  wor- 
ship, to  try  to  find  the  pictures  needed,  and  to  re- 
produce them  in  a  form  that  can  be  used  by  ministers 
and  other  church  workers. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  in  the  use  of 
pictures  arise  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  projected. 

ATMOSPHERE  OF  PROJECTION 

The  atmosphere  of  projection  is  one  of  semidark- 
ness  in  which  the  point  of  interest  is  illuminated.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  this  atmosphere  could  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  service.  This  would  introduce 
the  use  of  a  visual  method  in  which,  when  pictures 
are  not  being  projected,  some  other  center  of  interest, 
such  as  the  pulpit  or  the  lectern,  would  be  lighted. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  are  involved  in  the 
lighting  of  any  place  of  public  meeting.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  principles  is  important  because 
the  reactions  of  a  person  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
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room  are  definitely  affected  by  the  atmosphere  created 
with  light.  Distractions  are  often  amplified  or  re- 
duced, inhibitions  are  aroused  or  remain  dormant, 
attention  is  held  or  diffused,  and  emotions  are  some- 
times released  or  suppressed,  because  of  the  lighting 
conditions  in  a  room. 

In  the  semidarkness  of  the  churchy  where  pictures 
are  being  used  in  worship,  ordinary  visual  distrac- 
tions are  neutralized.  In  the  dim  light  the  eye  is  sel- 
dom drawn  away  from  the  worship  by  a  trivial 
disturbance.  Any  minister  will  recall  service  after 
service,  conducted  in  a  fully  lighted  room,  which  has 
been  interrupted  at  a  critical  point  by  so  simple  a 
distraction  as  a  late  arrival.  To  disregard  the  light- 
ing principle  involved  is  to  invite  the  disturbances 
which  occur  as  a  consequence  and  the  dissipation  of 
the  energies  of  the  leaders  who  must  combat  them. 
So  familiar  have  these  distractions  become  that  few 
realize  how  important  they  are. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  reverence  in  a  dimly 
lighted  church.  Worship  is  emotional.  When  one 
feels  the  desire  to  sing,  or  to  pour  out  his  heart  in 
prayer  to  a  sympathizing  and  understanding  God,  he 
should  not  be  restrained  from  full  expression.  God 
should  seem  near,  worship  real,  and  heaven  not  so 
far  away. 

Inhibitions  suppress  the  emotions  in  a  fully  lighted 
sanctuary,  making  it  more  difficult  to  worship.  Sel- 
dom is  a  person  subjected  to  so  harsh  a  lighting  of 
his  features,  revealing  his  most  intimate  feelings,  as 
that  to  which  he  submits  himself  when  he  enters  the 
average  church.  Most  people  naturally  avoid  becom- 
ing conspicuous.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
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why  the  back  seats  of  a  church  are  filled  first.  A 
condition  of  semidarkness  at  least  partially  relieves 
this  situation. 

When  the  visual  method  is  used,  the  point  of  inter- 
est is  lighted.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person,  without  con- 
scious effort,  to  keep  his  eyes  from  being  drawn  to 
a  lighted  object  of  any  sort  in  a  softly  lighted  room. 
Just  as  birds  of  passage  are  attracted  to  a  flashing 
beacon,  so  the  human  attention  is  drawn  and  held  by 
a  properly  lighted  center  of  interest. 

With  visual  distractions  reduced,  emotions  re- 
leased, and  the  attention  held  by  an  illuminated  point 
of  interest,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  evening 
worship  should  be  more  effective,  more  interesting, 
and  should  stimulate  a  larger  attendance. 

To  use  pictures  effectively  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  technique  of  conducting  a  service 
with  pictures.  Here  are  recorded  the  results  of  a 
study  of  this  technique,  made  in  preparation  for  the 
production  of  adequate  visual  materials  for  the  use 
of  those  who  cannot  produce  their  own  or  who  prefer 
to  rent  or  purchase  them. 

BUILDING  WORSHIP  SERVICES 

How  worship  services,  in  which  pictures  are  used, 
are  built  is  a  story  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

THEME  PICTURE 

Unity  is  most  essential  in  the  worship  service. 
Every  sermon  has  a  central  idea  or  theme  or  thought. 
Every  part  of  the  worship  program  ought  therefore 
to  contribute  to  the  theme  of  the  sermon,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  theme  of  the  worship.  To  help  in  doing 
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this  a  theme  picture  is  selected,  which  in  practice  be- 
comes a  connecting  idea  that  holds  the  service  to- 
gether. If  the  central  idea  in  the  sermon  is  to  come 
from  the  Scriptural  description  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus,  then  Cornicelius'  Christ  Tempted  by  Satan 
may  be  selected  as  the  theme  picture.  If  the  central 
idea  is  to  be  "The  Ministry  of  Teaching,"  then  Cop- 
ping's  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  selected. 
The  theme  picture  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Usually  the  prelude  is  selected  to  help  in  prepar- 
ing the  worshiper  for  what  is  to  follow.  If  the 
theme  of  the  worship  is  found  in  the  temptation 
story,  then  a  dramatic  musical  selection,  such  as 
Rachmaninoff's  "Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor, "  is 
selected.  A  musician  will  be  aided  greatly  if  the 
theme  picture  has  been  announced  and  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  during  the  final  measures  of  the  prelude 
this  picture  will  appear  on  the  screen  and  that  the 
prelude  must  build  toward  this  climax. 

Sometimes  the  theme  picture  appears  during  the 
playing  of  the  introductory  measures  of  a  hymn  or 
as  the  music  of  the  hymn  is  being  played  through  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  use  the 
picture  with  the  final  hymn,  which  provides  for  the 
response  to  the  service  or  is  a  hymn  of  consecration. 
If  this  use  of  the  theme  picture  is  kept  in  mind  when 
the  hymns  are  being  selected  it  will  aid  greatly  in 
the  choice. 

The  theme  picture  may  appear  on  the  screen  dur- 
ing special  numbers  by  instruments  or  singers.  This 
almost  always  insures  the  selection  of  music  related 
to  the  central  idea  in  the  service  and  the  theme  pic- 
ture strengthens  appropriate  musical  numbers  and 
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provides  a  connecting  idea.  Just  before  the  sermon  it 
is  sometimes  very  effective  to  present  a  special  mu- 
sical number,  or  simply  a  poem,  while  the  theme  pic- 
ture is  on  the  screen. 

The  offering  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  worship, 
but  the  collecting  of  it  may  distract  the  congrega- 
tion. If  the  theme  picture  is  on  the  screen  during 
the  musical  offertory  it  aids  in  unifying  the  service 
and  always  strengthens  the  musical  number. 

Of  course  all  the  uses  for  a  theme  picture  have  not 
been  recorded.  It  seems  that  it  has  added  to  the 
unity  and  effectiveness  of  the  service  whenever  it  has 
been  used. 

FORM   OF  WORSHIP 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  introduce  the  use 
of  pictures  in  worship  with  a  simple  form  of  worship. 
No  one  knows  how  elaborate  a  service  with  pictures 
may  be,  but  at  present  materials  are  planned  for  a 
very  simple  service  and  they  are  being  used  with 
great  success.  All  the  materials  listed  below  were 
tested  experimentally  before  being  offered  for  gen- 
eral use. 

The  worship  program  usually  consists  of: 
Prelude,  with  Theme  Picture 
Hymn 
Scripture 
Prayer 
Hymn 
Special    Musical    Number    or    Poem,    with 

Theme  Picture 
Sermon 
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Hymn 

Announcements 

Offertory,  with.  Theme  Picture 

Benediction 

Postlude 

"When  the  theme  of  the  worship  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  Scripture  and  the  theme  picture 
selected,  the  next  step  is  choosing  the  hymns. 

SELECTING  THE  HYMNS 

Three  hymns  are  used  in  this  program.  The  first 
is  generally  a  worship  hymn  of  adoration  or  praise, 
but  must  relate  to  the  theme  of  the  service.  The 
second  is  the  theme  hymn.  As  a  final  check  on  the 
appropriateness  of  these  two  hymns  they  are  tried 
with  the  theme  picture.  A  hymn  which  will  not 
pass  this  test  is  discarded.  The  third  hymn  provides 
for  the  response  which  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
worship.  It  may  be  a  hymn  of  consecration  or  a 
well-worded  decision  which  the  worshipers  join  in 
making.  It  should  relate  definitely  to  the  theme  of 
the  worship  but  cannot  always  be  made  to  stand  the 
test  with  the  theme  picture. 

If  illustrated  hymn  slides  are  to  be  used  the  selec- 
tion of  pictures  to  illustrate  these  hymns  is  the  next 
problem. 

SELECTING  PICTURES  FOR  HYMNS 

Three  important  general  principles  are  involved  in 
the  selection  of  pictures  to  illustrate  hymns: 

1.  Only  one  picture  is  used  with  a  hymn.  A 
variety  of  pictures  and  the  constant  changing  of 
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pictures  are  distracting  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
hymn.  When  it  seems  difficult  to  find  one  picture  to 
illustrate  a  hymn  it  is  sometimes  discovered  that  the 
hymn  expresses  more  than  one  idea  or  has  more  than 
one  central  theme.  In  such  cases  those  stanzas  are 
used  which  contribute  to  the  central  theme  in 
the  proposed  service,  conflicting  stanzas  being 
eliminated. 

2.  A  picture  selected  to  illustrate  a  hymn  should 
contain  its  own  message — should  tell  its  own  story. 
If  a  story  like  Sir  Galahad  is  familiar,  then  Watts 's 
Sir  Galahad  may  be  selected.     When  knowledge  of 
an  unfamiliar  story  is  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  picture,  the  picture  should  not  be  used. 

3.  Pictures  selected  must  be  artistically  good.     As 
a  rule  it  is  practical  to  judge  a  picture  as  good  which 
in  itself  is  pleasing.     Obviously  no  picture  is  used 
simply  because  there  is  a  desirable  object  in  it.    That 
the  feelings  should  dominate  in  the  selection  of  pic- 
tures for  a  service  is  obvious. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  illustrations  that  may  be 
used  with  hymns: 

(a)  Pictures  which  illustrate  the  central  idea  of 

the  hymn. 
(&)  Pictures  which  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the 

worshiping  group. 

(c)  Pictures   which   illustrate    primarily  the   life 

and  work  of  Jesus. 

(d)  Pictures  which  illustrate  the  text  of  the  hynm. 

Ideally  a  picture  used  with  a  hymn  should  illus- 
trate either  the  central  theme  of  the  hymn  or  the 
attitude  of  the  worshipers.  For  instance,  the  hymn 
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"Be  Strong,"  by  Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  might  be 
illustrated  with  an  artistic  conception  of  strength, 
such  as  a  sculptor  might  create.  Thus  the  central 
theme  of  the  hymn  would  be  visualized.  Pictures  of 
great  sculpture  are  effective  in  illustrating  hymns 
and  reproduce  beautifully  on  the  screen.  The  same 
hymn  might  be  illustrated  with  Pettie's  The  Vigil 
(knight  consecrating  himself  and  his  sword  at  the 
altar).  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  worshiper  would  be 
visualized. 

If  the  hymn  is  a  prayer  to  God,  directed  toward  the 
Deity  or  capable  of  being  so  directed,  pictures  repre- 
senting Jesus  should  be  avoided.  To  set  up  an 
artist's  conception  of  Jesus  beside  the  hymn  "Open 
My  Eyes,  That  I  May  See"  is  like  setting  up  an 
image.  With  this  hymn  it  is  better  to  use  a  picture 
of  a  statue,  such  as  Inspiration,  by  K.  B.  R.  Ingels. 

It  is  practical  to  use  pictures  of  Jesus  to  illus- 
trate a  hymn  which  refers  to  a  story  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  here  on  earth.  The  Saviour  was  Man  as  well 
as  God.  When  we  refer  to  his  humanity  it  is  fitting 
that  we  use  the  finest  art  to  visualize  that  ideal 
humanity,  just  as  we  use  the  finest  music  or  the 
finest  poetry. 

If  the  search  for  pictures  of  the  first  three  types 
fails  we  may  use  an  illustration  of  the  text  of  the 
hymn.  For  instance,  "Where  Cross  the  Crowded 
Ways  of  Life, ' '  by  Frank  Mason  North,  may  be  illus- 
trated with  a  picture  of  a  busy  city  street  but  the 
effect  is  not  nearly  so  satisfying.  It  is  unwise  to  use 
an  unillustrated  hymn  in  a  service  in  which  other 
illustrated  hymns  are  used. 
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SELECTING  MUSIC  FOB  HYMNS 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  new 
hymns  with  unfamiliar  tunes  into  a  worship  service. 
There  are  two  ways  to  meet  this  situation: 

First,  select  a  more  familiar  tune.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  in  all  good  hymn  books  is  a  set  of  capital 
letters  or  numbers  which  indicate  the  meter  of  the 
hymn.  They  read  "C.M."  for  common  meter  hymns, 
"S.M."  for  short-meter  hymns,  or  "6.4.6.4"  for 
hymns  of  that  particular  meter.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  the  person  selecting  tunes  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  abbreviations.  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  any  good  hymnal  is  a  list  of  the  tunes  which 
are  written  to  be  used  with  words  of  the  meter  in- 
dicated. The  leader  selects  from  this  list  the  tune 
which  suits  him  best. 

Second,  have  a  strong  choir  or  organist  lead  in 
the  singing  of  an  unfamiliar  tune.  There  is  no  way 
to  learn  a  new  tune  except  to  sing  it.  In  the  ordi- 
nary church  there  is  no  place  to  learn  a  new  tune 
except  in  a  service.  If  a  good  choir,  aided  by  a 
capable  organist  or  pianist,  will  lead  in  the  singing, 
the  effect  will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  the  tune  were 
familiar.  After  the  tune  has  been  sung  a  few  times 
the  congregation  will  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  it. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  appropriate  music 
with  a  hymn  as  an  appropriate  picture.  One  would 
not  use  the  same  tune  for  Watts 's  "Come,  Holy 
Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove'7  as  for  Montgomery's  "Go  to 
Dark  Gethsemane."  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  familiar  tune  and  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
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responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  singing  on  the 
choir  or  the  organist. 

LEADERSHIP 

Three  kinds  of  leadership  are  needed  for  a  success- 
ful worship  service  in  which  pictures  are  used,  and 
all  are  available  in  any  church.  They  are  musicians, 
a  preacher  or  leader  in  worship,  and  a  projectionist. 

In  the  simple  worship  service  outlined  above  the 
musicians  and  the  projectionist  carry  the  major  re- 
sponsibility through  the  prelude  and  first  hymn. 
Then  the  minister  or  other  leader  reads  the  Scripture 
and  leads  in  prayer.  Again  the  musicians  and  the 
projectionist  assume  the  leadership  through  the  next 
hymn  and  the  special  number  with  theme  slide  which 
precedes  the  sermon,  unless  a  poem  is  read.  Some- 
times the  minister  or  speaker  prefers  to  read  the 
poem  himself  as  an  introduction  to  the  sermon  or 
inspirational  address;  and  so  the  program  continues. 

THE  MUSICIANS 

The  organist  opens  the  service.  The  prelude  is 
very  important  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  must  help 
to  prepare  the  group  for  worship. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the  organist  is 
to  neutralize  prejudice,  especially  when  there  are 
worshipers  who  think  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  pictures.  The  same  kind  of  prejudice  must 
be  overcome  as  was  overcome  when  music  was  intro- 
duced into  worship.  Persons  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  understand  picture  ideas,  and 
those  whose  associations  with  pictures  are  commer- 
cial or  frivolous,  will  naturally  feel  prejudiced 
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against  their  use.  The  organist's  first  duty  is  to 
disarm  them.  A  bit  of  very  familiar  music  with 
"which  there  are  the  proper  associations,  such  as 
Handel's  ''Largo"  from  the  opera  " Xerxes,"  may 
be  used  to  open  the  service.  After  a  few  moments 
the  musician  can  swing  into  the  real  prelude  of  the 
service,  during  the  last  half  minute  of  which  the 
theme  picture  aids  in  the  artistic  call  to  worship. 
The  artist's  message  in  the  picture  and  the  musi- 
cian's message  combine  to  create  an  effect  that  is 
often  deeply  moving. 

As  the  prelude  is  ended  the  organist  swings,  with- 
out a  complete  stop,  into  the  first  hymn.  During  this 
transition  the  organ  may  be  played  softly  while  a  call 
to  worship  is  read,  but  this  is  not  necessary  and  in 
some  cases  may  be  distracting. 

Here  the  choir  begins  to  lead.  The  first  word  of 
the  opening  hymn  must  be  attacked  with  vigor.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  choir,  supported  by  the  organist, 
to  lead  the  congregation  in  the  singing  and  to  pro- 
vide, of  course,  all  special  vocal  numbers. 

THE  SPEAKER 

The  minister  or  leader  must  "begin  to  read  the 
Scripture  promptly  and  immediately  thereafter  lead 
in  prayer.  There  must  be  no  unnecessary  pause. 
Each  number  on  the  worship  program  must  follow 
the  preceding  in  quick  and  logical  succession.  No 
time  should  ~be  allowed  for  attention  to  wander  or 
thoughts  to  drift  back  to  the  mechanics  of  the  service. 

The  sermon  follows  the  special  musical  number  or 
poem,  during  which  the  theme  picture  has  been  on 
the  screen.  If  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
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conduct  of  such  a  service  make  any  mistakes  they 
will  do  so  now. 

Two  general  mistakes  are  made.  Either  a  person 
apologizes  for  speaking  in  the  tense  atmosphere 
which  the  preparatory  part  of  the  service  has  created 
or  he  starts  unnaturally. 

The  technique  of  launching  a  sermon  in  such  an 
atmosphere  is  simple.  The  atmosphere  is  poetic, 
artistic.  Therefore  begin  the  sermon  poetically, 
artistically.  The  face  should  be  calm  and  serious  but 
pleasant  and  sincere.  The  voice  should  be  low  and 
steady  but  distinct.  The  first  words  may  be  a  verse 
of  Scripture,  a  stanza  from  a  hymn  or  poem,  or  even 
some  well-written  lines  of  prose. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  a  popular  public  speaker.  The 
worshiping  group  is  already  introduced  and  inter- 
ested. Few  illustrations  are  needed.  Let  the  servant 
of  God  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  clearly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is 
enough  time.  Everything  has  been  connectedly 
arranged  so  that  what  is  said  forms  the  climax  to 
the  service. 

The  selection  of  the  pictures  and  hymns  discussed 
above  allows  the  minister  the  widest  freedom  in  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
meditation.  Any  number  of  subjects  may  be  empha- 
sized. As  in  all  sermonizing,  it  is  of  course  wise  to 
select  only  one  and  confine  the  remarks  to  this  one 
central  point. 

There  are  no  pictures  which  may  be  introduced  to 
redeem  a  service  which  has  been  made  ineffective  by 
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a  poorly  prepared  or  poorly  delivered  sermon  or  an 
inappropriate  musical  selection. 

When  pictures  are  used  in  worship  it  is  easier  to 
preach  effectively.  The  service  is  unified.  The  portion 
of  the  worship  preceding  the  sermon  has  been  made 
more  effective  because  things  have  been  associated 
with  words  to  create  new  and  fuller  meanings.  Most 
important  of  all,  every  part  of  the  service  preceding 
the  sermon  has  built  interestingly  and  logically  toward 
the  sermon,  the  worship's  real  climax. 

Simple  sermon  outlines  are  essential.  One  minis- 
ter, using  the  slides  which  have  been  prepared  for  a 
service  called  "His  Temptation,"  made  the  following 
three  simple  points  in  a  fifteen-minute  inspirational 
sermon : 

1.  The  temptation  of  Jesus  was  real. 

2.  Temptations  are  strengthening  and  provide  the 

negative  resistance  necessary  to  positive  liv- 
ing. 

3.  The  same  power  to  overcome  temptation  which 

strengthened  Jesus  is  available  to  strengthen 
us. 

He  referred  frequently  to  passages  from  the  Bible 
and  gave  each  point  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

In  conclusion  he  illustrated  the  love  of  God  and 
his  forgiving  nature  with  a  simple  incident  in  which 
his  father  had  exhibited  an  understanding  and  for- 
giving nature  when  he  himself  as  a  lad  had  com- 
mitted an  error.  Then  he  referred  again  to  the 
Scriptures  in  which  Jesus  compared  the  love  of  God 
to  the  love  of  earthly  parents. 

The  leader  should  avoid  an  impression  of  rushing 
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into  the  sermon  and  the  use  of  a  sharp  staccato  voice 
in  beginning  to  talk.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the 
sermon  begins,  as  has  been  said,  is  highly  charged 
with  artistic  feeling.  One  must  avoid  shocking  the 
fine  sensibilities  so  keenly  alive.  As  the  sermon  pro- 
gresses more  freedom  may  be  taken,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary, indeed  often  distracting,  to  introduce  unusual 
gestures  as  means  of  emphasis.  Often  ministers  have 
been  forced  to  use  these  to  combat  distractions  in  a 
fully  lighted  room.  There  are  no  distractions  to 
combat  and  attention  is  assured  in  the  dimly  lighted 
atmosphere  of  worship  in  which  the  visual  method,  is 
used. 

The  sermon  is  usually  concluded  with  a  short 
prayer. 

With  the  final  hymn  the  main  part  of  the  service 
is  ended.  The  announcements,  the  offertory,  and  the 
benediction  remain.  The  first  two  are  placed  last  on 
the  program  because  they  constitute  a  distraction  in 
the  preparatory  service  and  because  the  offering  is 
an  act  which  logically  comes  last.  It  is  symbolic  of 
the  consecration  which  comes  at  the  end  of  worship 
and  offers  a  means  of  tangible  expression.  The  offer- 
tory music  is  selected  to  be  rendered  with  the  theme 
picture,  although  the  picture  is  not  always  used  with 
it.  Sometimes  the  altar  is  lighted,  if  the  church  has 
such,  and  the  lights  in  the  room  are  turned  up.  The 
effect  may  be  that  of  returning  from  a  deep  spiritual 
experience. 

Furthermore,  if  the  lights  are  on  after  the  service 
prejudices  are  less  likely  to  be  aroused.  Sometimes 
old  people  complain  that  they  cannot  see  to  leave  a 
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dimly  lighted  room.  Anything  which  arouses  prej- 
udice should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  criticism  of  unfair 
people.  If  a  poorly  rendered  musical  number, 
a  blunder  by  the  organist  or  choir  director,  or  mis- 
takes by  the  projectionist  introduce  distractions  into 
the  service,  or,  as  may  be  the  case,  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  service,  be  sure  that  there  will  occasionally  be 
some  one  who  will  blame  it  all  on  the  use  of  pictures 
and  the  visual  method. 

The  leader  must  not  be  discouraged  or  allow  a  few 
critics  to  move  him  from  his  righteous  purpose  in 
making  worship  real  and  meaningful  for  the  people 
God  has  given  him  to  lead. 

Sometime  a  worshiper  will  come  to  his  pastor  and 
tell  him  that  in  his  long  years  of  worship  experience 
he  has  never  felt  so  near  God  or  been  so  affected  by 
the  worship  of  him  as  in  some  service  his  pastor  has 
conducted.  This  repays  the  devout  servant  of  God 
a  thousand  times  for  all  his  faithfulness,  patience, 
and  hard  work! 

THE  PROJECTIONIST 


The  problems  of  the  projectionist  are  discussed 
under  the  heading  ''Mechanical  Problems/7 

MOTION  PICTURES 

With  the  list  of  materials  to  be  found  in  this  chap- 
ter are  motion  picture  films  which  may  be  used  with 
the  slides  provided  for  worship. 

The  use  of  a  film  need  not  materially  change  the 
order  of  worship.  The  film  is  generally  used  just 
after  the  second  hymn  or  just  before  the  sermon,  the 
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special  musical  number,  or  poem,  with  the  theme 
slide  being  shifted  on  the  program  as  convenient.  If 
the  minister  reads  a  poem  he  sometimes  prefers  to 
have  this  come  just  before  the  sermon.  If  some  one 
else  reads  the  poem,  or  a  special  musical  selection  is 
introduced,  then  the  motion  picture  may  come  just 
before  the  sermon.  Sometimes  this  special  number 
is  omitted  when  a  film  is  used. 

Cue  sheets  have  been  prepared  for  all  the  films 
suggested  in  this  chapter  and  are  shipped  with  the 
films.  The  organist  or  pianist  may  play  this  music,  or 
it  may  be  provided  with  an  electric  sound  reproducer 
from  phonograph  records.  The  cue  sheet  referred  to 
provides  all  the  instructions  needed. 

MECHANICAL  PROBLEMS 

Experience  in  the  conducting  of  such  a  worship 
service  suggests  solutions  to  some  mechanical  prob- 
lems about  which  many  are  now  seriously  concerned. 

There  is  rightly  much  prejudice  against  imitation 
of  the  theater.  There  is  very  little  in  common  be- 
tween a  theater  program  and  a  church  service. 

The  theater  is  the  purveyor  of  novelty  and  fan- 
tasy. The  church  is  the  place  of  the  great  and  last- 
ing realities. 

To  the  church  men  go  to  meditate  on  these  realities. 
How  futile  it  is  to  try  to  introduce  there  the  tech- 
nique of  the  fanciful! 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  theater  should  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  anything  which  the  church 
can  use.  If  we  should  conclude  that  nothing  can  be 
used  in  the  church  which  is  used  in  the  theater  we 
could  do  nothing  but  close  all  churches  at  once.  The 
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church  must  learn  to  use  what  can  be  useful  to  it  in 
a  way  which  will  be  helpful. 

THE  SCREEN 

Many  a  church  has  an  ideal  location  for  a  screen 
directly  above  or  to  one  side  of  the  altar  or  pulpit. 
Often  this  space  is  entirely  unoccupied,  if  it  is  not 
filled  with  some  kind  of  unused  or  distracting  design. 
It  is  often  possible  to  arrange  a  panel  in  this  space 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  worshipful  archi- 
tecture of  the  room  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
space  for  projection.  If  the  panel  is  too  large  it  may 
be  covered  with  a  beautiful  tapestry  which  can  be 
raised  when  the  screen  is  in  use. 

In  some  churches  architectural  conditions  make  it 
necessary  for  the  screen  to  be  always  out  of  view 
when  not  in  use.  In  such  cases  a  rising  screen  can  be 
erected  in  the  floor  of  the  platform  from  which 
worship  is  conducted,  or  the  screen  may  be  hidden 
above  and  lowered  to  view  when  needed.  It  is  rel- 
atively simple  to  mount  such  screens  so  that  at  the 
touch  of  a  button  they  will  appear  or  disappear  and 
there  are  portable  commercial  screens  made  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  quickly  and  with  relative 
ease. 

For  experimental  work  a  light  frame  covered  with 
plaster  board  may  be  erected  and  painted  with  white 
calcimine.  This  screen  may  be  carried  in  and  out  as 
needed  in  the  service. 

REFLECTING  SURFACES 

There  are  a  number  of  good  commercial  screens 
which  may  be  purchased  for  a  permanent  reflecting 
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surface.  For  temporary  or  experimental  use  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  flat-white  painted  surface  or 
white  calcimined  surface. 

SIZE  OF  PICTURE 

The  size  of  the  picture  is  controlled  by  the  distance 
of  the  projector  from  the  screen  and  by  the  size  of 
the  lens.  If  the  projector  must  be  far  away  from  the 
screen  there  must  be  enough  light  to  project  a  clear 
picture  and  a  lens  of  such  size  as  to  make  the  picture 
exactly  cover  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
jected. 

LOCATION  OF  PROJECTOR 

The  projector  should  be  located  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible.  The  auditorium  should  be  protected 
from  light  leaking  from  the  machines.  It  is  some- 
times advisable  to  surround  a  projector  on  three  sides 
with  a  folding  screen  so  that  the  activities  of  the 
person  who  operates  the  projector  and  the  light  leak- 
ing from  the  projector  will  not  detract  from  the 
service.  Holes  through  the  center  section  allow  pic- 
tures to  be  projected  through  it.  (See  Fig.  12.) 
Such  framework  must  be  constructed  and  located  so 
as  to  be  inconspicuous  and  should  be  painted  a  neu- 
tral color.  This  color  will  be  determined  by  the 
color  scheme  of  the  surroundings.  Sometimes  a  cover 
is  laid  across  the  top  to  prevent  light  from  being  re- 
flected from  the  ceiling.  The  space  behind  the  pro- 
jectors is  always  open  to  give  the  operator  plenty  of 
room.  These  suggestions  are  of  course  for  projectors 
that  can  be  operated  without  a  fire  hazard,  such  as 
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stereopticon  slide  projectors  and  16-millimeter  motion 
picture  projectors  operating  with  incandescent  lamps. 

SHIFTING   SLIDES 

Pictures  should  not  be  shifted  across  the  screen. 
It  is  easy  to  cut  out  the  light  for  a  second  at  the 
projector  by  holding  a  piece  of  cardboard  over  the 
lens,  shifting  the  slide,  and  finally  removing  the 
cardboard.  The  effect  is  quite  comparable  to  that 
obtained  with  a  dissolving  stereopticon. 

THE  LIGHTS 

There  are  many  ways  to  arrange  for  the  lighting 
of  the  auditorium.  While  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  the  main  lights  connected  to 
an  inexpensive  rheostat,  by  means  of  which  the  lights 
may  be  reduced  gradually.  Almost  the  same  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  turning  out  one  or  two  lights,  or 
a  section  of  lights,  at  a  time  rather  than  all  at  once. 

It  is  important  that  enough  light  be  left  in  the 
room  to  make  it  comfortable.  Soft  blue  lights  are 
best.  Often  one  or  two  small  lights  in  the  rear  of 
the  church  are  left  on.  A  light  which  shines  directly 
on  the  screen  or  into  the  eyes  of  the  audience  should 
be  avoided. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  light  the  lectern  and  the 
pulpit,  the  reading  lamp  being  adequate  for  the  for- 
mer. A  special  light  which  adequately  illuminates 
the  speaker  should  flood  the  pulpit  with  a  soft,  mel- 
low glow,  but  if  practical  should  not  light  any  of 
the  surrounding  furniture. 

The  lights  on  the  organ  and  those  provided  for  the 
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choir  should  be  shielded  so  as  to  protect  the  audience 
from  their  glare. 

CREATING  ATMOSPHERE 

In  experience  it  has  been  found  advisable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conduct  worship  with  pictures  without 
changing  the  lighting  in  the  room.  Ideally  the  room 
should  be  so  lighted  that,  from  the  time  one  enters  it 
until  he  leaves,  the  atmosphere  of  semidarkness  is 
maintained.  It  is  necessary  under  such  conditions  to 
create  a  center  of  interest  with  light,  making  the 
room  as  worshipful  as  possible. 

The  problem  may  be  solved  in  the  following  way: 

In  the  rear  of  the  church  dark-blue  lights  are  pro- 
vided, giving  the  room  the  appearance  of  an  outdoor 
environment.  Blue  lights  provide  a  minimum  of 
interference  with  projection  and  may  be  left  turned 
on  during  the  entire  worship  program.  They  light 
the  room  comfortably. 

In  the  front  of  the  church  during  the  time  when 
the  congregation  is  assembling  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  light  the  altar  (if  there  is  one)  so  that  it 
stands  out  as  the  major  interest  in  the  room.  If  there 
is  no  altar  it  has  been  found  very  effective  to  set  up 
a  cross  on  a  small  stand  on  top  of  another  table  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  a  wall,  upon  which  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  is  reflected  by  means  of  projecting  a 
beam  of  light  from  a  small  inexpensive  spotlight  on 
the  floor.  The  small  stand  and  the  table  upon  which 
the  cross  is  mounted  should  be  covered  with  some 
kind  of  cloth.  The  beam  of  light  shining  from  the 
floor  up  on  to  the  cross  projects  a  dark  shadow  on 
the  wall  behind  which  stands  out  above  the  real  cross 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  huge  cross  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  (See  Fig.  10.)  The  atmosphere  thus 
created  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  vesper  service  at 
evening  time  at  a  summer  conference. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  place  of  the  cross  a 
good  picture,  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  church,  be  mounted  at  the  center  of  in- 
terest in  the  church  and  illuminated.  Theoretically 
the  theme  picture  of  the  worship  service  might  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  un- 
desirable to  project  the  theme  picture  during  the 
assembling  of  the  worshipers. 

When  the  condition  of  semidarkness  is  maintained 
throughout  worship  it  is  always  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  seating  of  the  congregation,  for 
while  there  is  plenty  of  light  in  the  room  for  those 
who  have  been  seated  awhile  and  have  become  ad- 
justed to  the  semidarkness,  those  entering  the  room 
from  the  brightly  lighted  outside  will  need  to  be 
guided  to  their  seats. 

USHERS 

Ushers  should  always  be  provided  to  seat  the  con- 
gregation. They  should  carry  flash  lights,  and  must 
be  taught  how  to  use  them.  They  should  lead  the 
persons  being  seated,  throwing  the  beam  of  light  on 
the  floor  behind  themselves  and  in  front  of  the  persons 
being  seated  until  the  seat  is  found,  when  the  light 
should  be  thrown  on  the  seat  unless  it  is  located  so 
far  from  the  aisle  that  the  flash-light  beam  may  shine 
into  the  eyes  of  those  already  seated.  Ushers  should 
be  cautioned  never  to  throw  the  beam  of  light  up  or 
out  to  one  side  but  always  on  the  floor.  Ushers  should 
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seat  late  comers  between  parts  of  the  program  and 
never  during  prayer.  They  should  avoid  walking 
across  the  beam  of  light  coming  from  the  projector 
or  leading  people  across  it. 

MAKING  THE  SERVICE  MOVE  SMOOTHLY 

Usually  at  least  six  copies  of  the  complete  program 
of  worship  should  be  prepared :  one  for  the  minister, 
one  for  the  organist,  one  for  the  choir  director,  one 
for  the  person  who  turns  the  lights  off  and  on,  one 
for  the  projectionist,  one  for  the  person  who  operates 
the  screen  and,  if  reproduced  music  is  used  with  mo- 
tion pictures,  one  for  the  operator  of  the  sound 
reproducer.  Sometimes  one  person  is  responsible  for 
two  or  three  duties.  The  choir  director  may  also  be 
the  organist.  The  projectionist  may  operate  the 
sound  reproducer. 

Having  studied  the  details  of  the  technique  of  con- 
ducting worship  with  the  aid  of  pictures,  let  us  in 
conclusion  review  a  complete  service. 

The  room  is  sufficiently  lighted  to  be  satisfying  to 
the  most  critical,  and  the  very  familiar  "Largo" 
from  "Xerxes,"  by  Handel,  is  being  played  on  the 
organ  in  an  effort  to  neutralize  critical  resistance  to 
the  appeal  of  the  worship.  A  shadowy  cross  on  a  hill- 
side is  visible  on  the  screen  unless  the  full  lights 
are  on. 

In  a  few  moments  the  organist  swings  into  a  num- 
ber which  is  expected  to  stimulate  wonder  or  awe  or 
expectancy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  minute  of  the  prelude 
the  lights  in  the  room  (if  they  have  been  on  full 
strength)  are  reduced.  Some  are  turned  entirely 
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out,  leaving  a  few  soft,  blue  lights  to  make  the  room 
comfortable.  As  the  lights  are  fading  the  screen  is 
placed  in  position  (unless  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  fit  the  screen  into  the  architecture  of  the  room) 
and  the  theme  picture  projected. 

At  the  end  of  the  prelude  the  organist  swings  into 
the  music  of  the  opening  hymn.  The  theme  picture 
fades  and  in  its  place  appears  another,  and  beside  it 
the  words  of  the  first  hymn.  The  musicians  have 
selected  a  hymn  tune  well  enough  known  to  be  sung 
heartily  or  else  they  lead  the  congregation  with 
enough  enthusiasm  so  that  there  is  no  wandering  in 
the  singing. 

As  the  singing  ends  the  lectern  is  lighted  and  the 
light  on  the  screen  fades,  and  as  the  leader  begins  to 
read  the  Scripture  the  cross  again  appears. 

If  the  altar  is  to  be  lighted  for  the  prayer  and  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  screen,  it  is  moved  quietly 
while  the  Scripture  is  being  read. 

As  the  last  words  of  Scripture  are  read  the  altar 
is  lighted,  or  if  the  altar  is  not  used  a  slide  announc- 
ing, "Let  Us  Pray,"  appears  on  the  screen,  or  the 
cross  may  remain  on  the  screen  and  if  preferred  the 
minister  may  say, ' '  Let  us  pray, ' '  and  proceed  to  lead 
in  prayer  either  with  or  without  the  light  on  the 
lectern.  If  the  altar  is  lighted  or  the  screen  is  used, 
the  light  on  the  lectern  is  usually  turned  off. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  if  the  screen  has  been 
removed,  it  is  replaced  and  the  second  hymn  appears. 
The  organist  has  announced  it  by  playing  through 
the  opening  measures  or  playing  it  through  entirely. 

We  notice  that  the  light  which  illuminates  the  new 
number  usually  comes  on  a  second  before  the  light 
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illuminating  the  preceding  number  is  turned  off.  By 
this  means  the  eyes  are  carried  from  one  number  on 
the  program  to  another  without  the  difficulty  or  shock 
which  would  ~be  caused  if  there  was  a  moment  of  com- 
plete darkness  between  numbers. 

As  the  second  hymn  is  finished  the  motion  picture 
(if  used)  with  its  musical  background  begins  imme- 
diately. Then  comes  the  special  musical  number  or 
poem  with  the  theme  stereopticon  picture;  next  the 
sermon,  with  the  pulpit  lighted  for  it ;  then  the  final 
hymn,  with  the  pulpit  light  off  and  the  hymn  slide 
projected  on  the  screen. 

Finally  the  lectern  is  lighted.  Simultaneously  the 
screen  is  removed  (if  necessary),  the  altar  is  lighted 
(if  used),  and  the  announcements  are  read.  If  the 
altar  is  not  lighted,  after  the  announcements  and  the 
call  for  the  offering  the  theme  picture  appears  on  the 
screen  and  the  offertory  is  rendered.  The  offering  is 
then  brought  forward  with  proper  ceremony  and  the 
benediction  pronounced,  followed  by  the  turning  on 
of  the  lights  needed  as  the  postlude  begins. 

MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 

Obviously  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  ma- 
terials listed  below2  can  be  used  in  a  service,  and  the 
plans  outlined  above  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  as 
essential  to  success  in  such  a  program.  They  merely 
represent  what  has  seemed  the  best  practice  over  a 
considerable  period  of  careful  study  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

2  Available  from  the  Publication  Department  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Christian  Education,  423  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Although  compiled  for  use  in  specific  worship  serv- 
ices, the  thirty-six  illustrated  hymn  lyrics  and  the 
twelve  theme  pictures  listed  below  may  be  used  on  a 
variety  of  occasions  and  in  other  programs  of  wor- 
ship than  those  for  which  they  were  selected.  The 
slides,  if  purchased  outright,  may  be  made  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fine  library  of  illustrated  hymns  and  pic- 
tures. 

Each  hymn  slide  consists  of  selected  stanzas  of  a 
hymn  lyric  to  go  with  the  picture  which  best  illus- 
trates them.  No  music  appears  on  the  slide.  Many 
of  the  theme  pictures  are  reproduced  famous  paint- 
ings and  all  are  selected  on  account  of  their  useful- 
ness as  well  as  their  artistic  beauty.  All  the  slides 
are  reproduced  on  American  standard-sized  glass  and 
are  well  taped  and  marked  with  the  name  and  meter 
of  the  hymn  and  suggested  tunes. 

The  pictures  and  hymns  are  selected  to  provide  the 
visual  aids  needed  in  order  to  present  a  simple  pro- 
gram of  worship. 

In  this,  the  first  series  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education  has  offered,  there  are  twelve  sets 
of  slides.  In  each  set  there  are  five  slides — a  theme 
picture,  three  illustrated  hymn  lyrics,  and  a  prayer 
announcement. 

Useful  in  Sunday  evening  services,  young  people's 
meetings,  and  prayer  meetings,  and  in  opening  serv- 
ices in  Sunday  Schools,  this  first  series  provides  visual 
aids  for  twelve  worship  services  reviewing  the  life 
of  Jesus. 

In  listing  the  slides  the  following  order  is  fol- 
lowed : 
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Theme  of  worship  (not  a  slide). 
(a)  Theme  picture. 
(&)   Opening  hymn  of  adoration  or  praise. 

(c)  "Let   Us   Pray"    (slide   announcing 

prayer). 

(d)  Theme  hymn. 

(e)  Concluding  or  consecration  hymn. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  the  entire  series  rather  than 
one  or  two  sets  if  the  leader  desires  to  experiment 
with  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  worship.  The  technique 
of  using  pictures  in  worship  is  very  new  and  few 
have  had  any  experience  with  it.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  in  which  the  worship  is  held  is  as  im- 
portant as  are  the  pictures  themselves.  After  a  leader 
has  had  the  experience  of  conducting  a  series  of  twelve 
worship  services  he  will  have  accumulated  enough 
knowledge  from  his  experience  Ito  be  able  to  judge 
fairly  how  pictures  can  best  be  used  to  serve  his 
purposes. 

LIST  OF  SLIDES  AVAILABLE  FOR  USB  IN  A  SERIES  OF  WORSHIP 
SERVICES  ON 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

Service  1-A:  "His  Birth." 

(a)   Theme  picture:  Lerolle's  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds, 
(fc)  Hymn    (last  two  stanzas):   "It  Came  Upon  the  Mid- 
night Clear, ' '  by  Sears,  illustrated  with  The  Gleaners, 
by  Millet.   (Meter:  C.M.D.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme   hymn:    "O   Little    Town   of   Bethlehem,"    by 

Brooks,    illustrated   with    a   painting    of    Bethlehem. 
(Meter:  8.6.8.6.7.6.8.6.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:  "Joy  to  the  World!  The  Lord  Is  Come," 
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by  Watts,  illustrated  with  Copping 's  The  Shepherds 
of  Bethlehem.  (Meter:  C.M.) 

Service  1-B:    "His  Childhood. " 

(a)  Theme  picture:  Hofmann's  In  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctors. 

(fc)  Hymn:  "O  Thou  Whose  Feet  Have  Climbed  Life's 
Hill,"  by  Benson,  illustrated  with  picture  of  two  Pil- 
grims, from  Boughton's  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
(Meter:  C.M.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray, "  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:   "The  Hidden  Years  at  Nazareth,"  by 

Cross,  illustrated  with  Copping 's  "Wist  Ye  Not!" 
(Meter:   C.M.D.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:  "I  Think  When  I  Bead  That  Sweet  Story 

of  Old,"  by  Luke,  illustrated  with  Stemler's  Jesus 
and  Children  of  Other  Lands.     (Meter:   11.8.12.9.) 

Service  1-C:    "His  Young  Manhood." 

(a)  Theme  picture:  Spring  in  the  Alps,  a  photograph  por- 
traying beauty,  strength,  and  vastness. 

(fc)  Hymn:  "Fairest  Lord  Jesus,"  German  translation, 
illustrated  with  photograph  of  child  playing  among 
flowers  with  background  of  mountains  and  trees. 
(Meter:  5.6.8.5.5.8.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:  "O  Master  Workman  of  the  Race,"  by 

Stocking,  illustrated  with  a  painting  of  Jesus  in  the 
Carpenter's  Shop,  Anon.      (Meter:    C.M.D.) 

(e)  Final    hymn:     "O    Jesus,     Once    a    Nazareth    Boy," 

illustrated  with   photograph   of   boy   standing   under 
pine  tree,  by  Ewing  Galloway.     (Meter:  C.M.D.) 

Service  1-D:    "His  Temptation." 

(a)  Theme  picture:  Cornicelius'  Christ  Tempted  by  Satan, 
(fc)  Hymn:  "Holy  Spirit,  Truth  Divine,"  by  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, illustrated  with  Watts 's  Sir  Galahad.     (Meter: 
7.7.7.7.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:    "Christian,  Dost  Thou  See  Them!"  by 
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Neale,   three   stanzas,   illustrated  with   Pettie's    The 
Vigil.      (Meter:  6.5.6.5.D.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind/'  by 
Whittier,  illustrated  with  Taylor's  "When  I  Consider 
Thy  Heavens."  (Meter  8.6.8.8.6.) 

Service  1-E:    "Choosing  His  Friends." 

(a)  Theme  picture:  Zimmermann 's  Christ  and  the  Fisher- 
men. 

(&)  Hymn:  "Jesus  Calls  Us;  O'er  the  Tumult,"  by  Alex- 
ander, illustrated  with  Jesus  Calling  to  Fishermen. 
(Meter:  8.7.8.7.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:     "Where   Cross   the   Crowded   Ways   of 

Life,"  by  North,  illustrated  with  photograph  of  Trin- 
ity Church  and  Wall  Street.     (Meter:  L.M.) 

(e)  Final   hymn:     "I   Feel   the   Winds   of   God    To-Day," 

Anon.,  illustrated  with  picture  of  Mayflower.    (Meter: 
C.M.D.) 

Service  1-F:    "His  Healing  Ministry." 

(a)  Theme  picture:   The  Well  of  Sychar,  by  Copping. 
(6)  Hymn:    "At  Even,  When  the  Sun  Was  Set,"  by  T wells, 

illustrated    with    photograph    of     sunset.       (Meter: 

L.M.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:     "Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing,"  by 

Wolcott,     illustrated     with     white     cross.       (Meter: 
6.6.4.6.6.6.4.) 

(0)  Final  hymn  (three  stanzas):  "Immortal  Love,  Forever 
Full,"  by  Whittier,  illustrated  with  The  Presence, 
by  Borthwick.  (Meter:  C.M.) 

Service  1-G:    "His  Teaching  Ministry." 

(a)   Theme  picture:    Copping 's  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
(fc)  Hymn:     "We    Would    See    Jesus;    for    the    Shadows 

Lengthen,"   by   Warner,   illustrated   with   picture   of 

church.     (Meter:  11.10.11.10.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme    hymn:      "God,    Who     Touchest    Earth    with 
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Beauty, "  by  Edgar,  illustrated  with  picture  of  child. 
(Meter:    8.5.8.5.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:  "O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee," 
by  Gladden,  illustrated  with  Copping 's  The  Walk  to 
Emmaus.  (Meter:  L.M.) 

Service  1-H:    "His  Kingdom." 

(a)  Theme  picture:  The  Little  Child  in  the  Midst,  by  Cop- 
ping. 

(ft)  Hymn:  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God,"  by  Luther, 
illustrated  with  photograph  of  "Mount  of  the  Holy 
Cross."  (Meter:  8.7.8.7.6.6.6.6.7.) 

(o)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:    "Jesus  Shall  Reign  Where'er  the  Sun," 

by    Watts,    illustrated    with    photograph    of    sunset. 
(Meter:   L.M.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:    "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West," 

by  Oxenham,  illustrated  with  two  children,  a  Korean 
and  an  American.     (Meter:  C.M.) 

Service  1-1 :     "  His  Triumph. » ' 

(a)  Theme  picture:  Christ  Mourns  Over  the  City,  by  Flan- 
drin. 

(6)  Hymn:  "Ride  On!  Ride  On  in  Majesty!  "  by  Milman, 
illustrated  with  Copping 's  Christ's  Entry  Into  Jeru- 
salem. (Meter:  L.M.) 

(o)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:    "Lead  On,  O  King  Eternal,"  by  Shurt- 

leff,     illustrated    with    Barker's    "Like    a    Mighty 
Army."     (Meter:  7.6.7.6.D.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:     "Behold,  the  Master  Passeth  By!"  by 

How,  illustrated  with  picture  of  a  lad  leaning  against 
a  tree.      (Meter:   L.M.) 

Service  1-J:     "His  Enemies." 

(a)  Theme  picture:     Praying  Hands,  by  Diirer. 

(&)  Hymn:  "Spirit  of  God,  Descend  Upon  My  Heart,"  by 

Croly,    illustrated    with    The    Angelus,    by    Millet. 

(Meter:  10.10.10.10.) 
(o)  Prayer  elide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 
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(<f )  Theme  hymn :  ' '  God  Send  Us  Men  Whose  Aim  JT  will 
Be,"  by  Gillman,  illustrated  with  photograph  of  Lin- 
coln. (Meter:  L.M.) 

(«)  Final  hymn:  "Take  My  Life,  and  Let  It  Be,"  by 
Havergal,  illustrated  with  Study  of  American  Boy,  by 
French.  (Meter:  7.7.7.7.) 

Service  1-K:     "His  Death." 

(a)  Theme  picture:     Hofmann's  Christ  in  Gethsemane. 

(Z>)  Hymn:  "Go  to  Dark  Gethsemane,"  by  Montgomery, 
illustrated  with  picture  of  Jesus  talking  to  citizen 
with  phantom  of  cross  in  background.  (Meter: 
7.7.7.7.7.7.) 

(c)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:    "  'Tis  Midnight;  and  on  Olive's  Brow," 

by   Tappan,  illustrated  with  Copping 's  Gethsemane. 
(Meter:   L.M.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:    "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross," 

by  Watts,  illustrated  with  The  Centurion  at  the  Cross. 
(Meter:  L.M.) 

Service  1-L:    "His  Eesurrection. " 

(a)  Theme  picture:    Peter  and  John,  by  Burnand. 

(ft)  Hymn:  "We  Would  See  Jesus;  for  the  Shadows 
Lengthen,"  by  Warner,  illustrated  with  Copping 's 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulcher.  (Meter: 
11.10.11.10.) 

(o)  Prayer  slide,  "Let  Us  Pray,"  in  Old  English  letters. 

(d)  Theme  hymn:     "How  Calm  and  Beautiful  the  Morn," 

by  Hastings,  illustrated  with  Ender's  Holy  Women 
at  the  Tomb.     (Meter:  8.6.8.6.8.8.) 

(e)  Final  hymn:     "Jesus  Christ  Is  Eisen  To-Day,"  Anon., 

illustrated  with  Easter  symbolism   (lilies).     (Meter: 
7.7.7.7.  with  Alleluias.) 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Motion  pictures  on  16 -millimeter  or  35-millimeter 
stock  for  use  in  the  above  described  worship  services 
have  been  produced  by  the  Religious  Motion  Picture 
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Foundation.  With  the  exception  of  the  service  1-K 
they  are  provided  in  one-reel  episodes.  The  episode 
for  service  1-K  has  two  reels.  It  requires  approxi- 
mately fifteen  minutes  to  project  one  of  these  films. 

STEREOPTICON  LECTURES 

Many  other  clever  uses  can  be  found  for  pictures 
in  worship.  Stereopticon  slides  may  be  substituted 
for  the  films  and  used  with  the  sermon. 

Still  pictures  need  at  least  a  few  remarks  to  ex- 
plain them  and,  if  not  that,  to  connect  them  with  the 
others  in  the  series. 

Stereopticon  slides  have  been  used  in  this  way  with 
great  success,  just  as  have  pictures  projected  in  the 
opaque  machine. 

Music  WITH  A  LECTURE 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  needed  for  the  ex- 
planation of  Stereopticon  pictures,  music  must  be  lim- 
ited in  a  still-picture  lecture.  It  should  always  be 
included,  however,  as  it  seems  to  break  the  monotony, 
and  must  be  properly  selected  and  placed  to 
strengthen  the  points  made  in  the  lecture  or  the  pic- 
tures. 

NUMBER  OF  PICTURES 

The  number  of  pictures  used  in  such  a  service 
varies.  Sometimes  one  old  masterpiece,  such  as  the 
theme  picture,  is  used  and  the  sermon  built  about  it. 
Sometimes  the  story  of  the  picture  is  told  or  else 
the  minister  builds  a  sermon  about  the  idea  that  the 
artist  is  trying  to  express.  In  studying  a  good  pic- 
ture one  finds  that  the  usefulness  of  it  grows  as  he 
studies. 
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INSTRUCTION  SERVICE 

What  we  like  to  call  an  instruction  service  is  often 
conducted  with  the  use  of  visual  aids.  It  consists  of 
an  effort  to  instruct  the  congregation  through  the 
use  of  lecture  and  pictures. 

Although  closely  related  to  worship,  its  aim  is  more 
to  interest  the  congregation  in  some  essential  work 
that  the  denomination  is  doing,  or  in  some  great 
moral  cause,  than  in  the  simple  worship  of  the  Crea- 
tor. The  technique  of  preparing  the  service  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  outlined  above,  but  the  aims  are  more 
like  those  of  the  classroom. 

Studies  of  the  land  of  Jesus,  of  missionary  enter- 
prises, of  temperance,  of  war,  or  of  social  service  in 
the  community,  are  all  of  this  sort.  The  same  meth- 
ods that  serve  to  emotionalize  the  group  in  the  act 
of  worship  will  make  these  causes  seem  more  real  and 
appealing.  These  services  are  often  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  a  recreational  program  and  will  fit  very 
nicely  into  plans  for  this  part  of  the  church's  enter- 
prise if  the  leader  feels,  as  so  many  do,  that  the 
recreation  program  must  contain  some  serious  mo- 
ments as  well  as  plenty  of  fun  and  frolic. 

There  are  far  too  many  varieties  of  ways  to  use 
pictures  in  worship  to  treat  fairly  in  a  single  chap- 
ter of  a  general  book.  A  whole  volume  could  be  writ- 
ten— and  should  be  written  soon.  An  able  conductor 
of  worship  will  find  that  many  ways  of  using  visual 
aids  will  suggest  themselves  if  he  will  once  start  to 
use  them.  So  valuable  are  these  aids  that  it  is  re- 
grettable that  so  many  hard-working  ministers  and 
religious  workers  have  not  discovered  them. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS  IN  RECREATION 

RECENTLY  the  following  letter  was  received  from 
an  official  in  an  educational  institution:  "In  the 
last  few  years  the  movies  have  become  so  important 
in  the  recreation  of  the  people  that  we  can  no  more 
live  without  them.  Bound  by  their  interest  in  them, 
the  students  crave  them  and  nearly  exact  them.  Be- 
ing required  to  get  movies  weekly  I  would  like  to 
have  a  catalogue  of  moving  picture  machines  and 
especially  a  catalogue  listing  pictures  we  can  borrow. 
You  would  be  of  great  help  to  me  if  you  could  get 
them  for  me." 

Material  for  use  in  the  recreational  program  of  a 
church  is  almost  unlimited.  Over  five  hundred  film 
subjects  exist  in  one  library  alone  and  several 
libraries  are  being  kept  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  motion  pictures  on  almost 
any  subject,  especially  in  the  16-millimeter  field. 

The  use  of  still  pictures  is  even  less  limited  than 
the  use  of  films.  Literally  thousands  of  slides  are 
available,  and  if  the  opaque  projector  is  used  every 
beautiful  picture  printed  or  photographed  is  of  po- 
tential use. 

The  selection  of  motions  pictures  for  entertain- 
ment requires  time  and  also  much  cooperation.  In  a 
small  town  or  section  where  there  are  but  a  few 
churches  interested,  time  will  have  to  be  taken  either 
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to  see  pictures,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
good,  or  to  learn  about  the  pictures  from  those  who 
have  used  them  before. 

Where  several  churches  are  interested  or  a 
group  of  people  will  help,  the  work  can  be  divided 
up  and  several  groups  can  enjoy  the  task  of  judging 
pictures  without  its  becoming  boresome  to  any.  If 
half  a  dozen  churches  that  want  to  use  entertainment 
films  in  the  recreation  program  can  be  associated, 
each  being  responsible  for  selecting  one  picture  a 
month,  the  problem  can  be  solved  very  easily.  The 
cost  of  entertainment  film  is  very  low  in  the  16- 
millimeter  size  and  it  can  be  used  frequently. 

STANDARDS  FOB  RECREATION  FILMS 

The  following  general  standards  are  provided  as 
suggestions  for  local  churches  in  selecting  recreational 
subjects  to  be  shown  to  children.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  questions,  three  negative  and  five  positive. 

1.  Are   villainy,    deception,    treachery,    et    cetera, 
stressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  a  child  to 
imitate  ? 

2.  Are  undesirable  characters  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  admired  by  children? 

3.  Does  the  film  in  a  real  way  suggest  discourteous 
pranks  or  thoughtless,  cruel  mischief  as  though  funny 
and  worthy  of  imitation? 

4.  If  the  intention  is  to  portray  normal  life,  are 
all  the  incidents  wholesome  and  true  to  life? 

5.  Does  the  film  show  young  people  cooperating 
with  rather  than  contemptuous  of  and  successfully 
opposing  those  in  authority  who  deserve  their  respect  ? 

6.  If  the  film  situation  is  intended  to  be  unreal, 
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and  is  so  presented  in  order  that  humorous  incidents 
involving  mischievous  pranks  or  peculiarities  or  per- 
sonalities may  be  enjoyed,  is  the  unreality  sufficiently 
evident  or  the  plot  so  ridiculous  that  the  children  will 
not  think  seriously  of  imitation? 

7.  Is  the  film  of  such  length  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  elements  of  the  recreation  program? 

8.  Does  the  film  stimulate  wholesome  and  pleasura- 
ble feelings  rather  than  strong,  harmful  emotions? 

If  the  answer  is  "No"  to  the  first  three  and  "Yes" 
to  the  last  five,  the  picture  may  be  considered  good. 

SECURE  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION 

The  use  of  pictures  for  entertainment  in  the  pas- 
sive part  of  the  recreation  program  must  not  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  time  needed  for  active  participa- 
tion in  games  and  all  forms  of  physical  exertion. 
People  need  to  play.  They  need  to  have  their  social 
horizons  expanded  by  association  with  one  another. 
They  need  to  meet  one  another  in  friendly  combat. 
They  need  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  camp 
in  the  wilds  by  a  friendly  stream. 

When  the  group  is  tired  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
more  wholesome  or  helpful  way  to  wind  up  an  eve- 
ning than  with  good  pictures.  They  can  be  had  in 
parlor,  church,  or  camp. 

The  easiest  way  to  use  them  is  to  present  a  motion 
picture  story  of  some  sort.  This  must  be  selected 
well,  but  it  must  also  be  presented  well. 

The  way  a  picture  is  projected  makes  considerable 
difference  in  the  way  it  is  enjoyed.  A  good  projector 
should  be  used.  The  viewers  should  be  seated  as  com- 
fortably as  possible.  They  should  not  be  awakened 
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out  of  the  journey  through  fairyland  by  an  aching 
back  or  eyes  that  burn  or  nerves  awry  due  to  con- 
stant interruptions  in  projection. 

Some  workers  require  some  serious  material  in  their 
recreational  program.  A  helpful  way  to  use  pictures 
in  recreation  is  in  a  series  of  stereopticon  lectures  on 
travel.  If  the  opaque  projector  is  used,  every  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  or  travel  magazine  will 
furnish  interesting  material. 

A  series  of  mission  studies  can  also  be  conducted 
in  this  way,  either  with  films  or  with  still  pictures. 
Lessons  in  hygiene  and  morals  may  also  be  presented 
more  effectively  with  pictures.  Nature  study,  history, 
art — all  are  within  the  reach  of  the  church.  One 
must  be  careful  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  recreation 
and  the  fun  must  not  be  spoiled.  It  need  not  be  if 
the  material  is  intelligently  presented. 

The  use  of  this  sort  of  material  is  suggested  be- 
cause often  a  leader  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  support 
for  his  program  because  so  many  people  cannot  see 
the  value  of  pure  fun  or  recreation.  It  is  possible 
to  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining;  in  fact  it  is 
difficult  to  be  constructively  entertaining  without  be- 
ing instructive. 

But  the  aim  of  recreation  is  not  to  teach  so  much 
as  to  provide  for  an  emotional  and  physical  change 
which  will  be  restful  and  build  up  the  reserve  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

Moving  pictures  and  still  pictures  provide  a  fairy- 
land through  which  one  may  journey  easily  and  de- 
lightfully while  his  body  rests,  his  mind  relaxes,  and 
his  spirit  breathes  in  the  charm  of  another  world. 

Pictures  have  been  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
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the  passive  part  of  the  recreational  program  as  en- 
tertainment, but  they  can  stimulate  the  group  to 
greater  activity  in  games  or  during  physical  culture 
periods. 

One  may  now  teach  the  technique  of  golf  and  many 
other  games  through  pictures.  Through  the  use  of 
slow  motion  pictures  every  complicated  motion  in  a 
game  may  be  completely  analyzed  and  understood. 

If  one  has  mastered  the  technique  of  the  use  of 
pictures  in  study  and  worship,  the  recreational  use 
of  pictures  will  be  simple  if  he  keeps  clearly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  mix  the  three. 
Their  aims  and  objectives  are  similar  and  should  be 
closely  correlated,  but  one  must  not  destroy  study 
with  too  much  fun,  or  worship  with  too  much  in- 
formation, or  recreation  with  too  much  serious  work. 

PROVIDE  PASSIVE  RECREATION 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  seldom  will 
motion  pictures  or  still  pictures  stand  by  themselves 
or  justify  themselves  in  recreation  if  presented  with 
no  other  program.  People  will  soon  grow  tired  of 
them  alone.  They  would  rather  go  to  a  theater.  But 
as  a  related  part  of  a  well-balanced  recreation  pro- 
gram they  are  almost  essential.  To  provide  the  pas- 
sive elements  of  the  program,  when  the  mind  keeps 
going  after  the  body  is  tired,  there  is  nothing  better. 

A  SAMPLE  PROGRAM 

A  program  which  has  been  used  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  included  many  items.  It  began  with  busi- 
ness meetings  and  choir  rehearsals  and  other  official 
gatherings.  While  the  older  groups  were  busy  the 
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little  children  were  entertaining  themselves,  as  they 
will  through  a  long  evening,  in  sand  boxes  and  with 
other  playthings  until  Mr.  Sandman  finds  them  in 
the  beds  provided  in  the  church's  nursery. 

As  soon  as  business  hours  are  over  recreation  be- 
gins. All  sorts  of  games,  parties,  and  other  social 
activities  are  sponsored  for  the  recreational  hour. 

Then  all  gather  for  ice  cream  and  cake,  or  coffee 
and  sandwiches,  after  which  a  motion  picture  is  pro- 
jected. The  members  of  the  group  have  the  most  fun 
if  they  can  talk  to  the  pictures  and  to  one  another 
about  the  pictures.  For  this  reason,  silent  pictures 
are  better,  although  a  little  music  helps  a  lot.  It  is 
a  sad  loss  to  the  youngsters  that  the  "talkies"  have 
made  them  restrain  themselves  whereas  in  the  silent 
pictures  they  could  shout  and  squeal  to  their  hearts' 
delight. 

Such  a  finish  makes  a  recreation  program  end  well 
no  matter  what  the  difficulties  of  the  evening  have 
been.  A  movie  ends  everything  right  and  makes 
everyone  want  to  come  back  again. 

But  talking  pictures  are  here,  and  of  course  the 
church  will  eventually  want  to  use  them.  As  the 
technique  of  making  them  is  perfected,  they  will  be- 
come more  and  more  widely  used  in  the  church. 

The  sound  reproducer  of  phonograph  records  will 
provide  many  a  pleasant  musical  hour  in  the  recrea- 
tional program — music  for  dinners,  music  for  games, 
music  for  picture  programs,  music  to  accompany 
playlets  and  pageants.  Good  music  is  useful  every- 
where. 


CHAPTER  VII 
MECHANICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  PROJECTION 

IT  is  most  important  that  a  program,  a  worship 
service  or  even  a  recreational  program,  shall  go  over 
smoothly.  Distractions  come  from  several  sources. 
A  poor  screen  makes  the  best  picture  look  bad.  A 
poor  projector  likewise  is  a  liability.  But  seldom 
do  people  realize  that  a  room  may  be  the  cause  of  all 
their  trouble. 

ACOUSTICS 

The  matter  of  acoustics  is  too  large  and  com- 
plicated a  subject  to  discuss  in  this  volume.  An 
acoustical  engineer  is  needed  where  acoustics  are  poor. 
Two  suggestions,  however,  can  be  made.  (1)  Study 
the  room  in  which  acoustics  are  bad.  Try  laying  a 
rug  on  the  floor  or  hanging  curtains.  (2)  If  you  are 
reproducing  sound,  you  may  find  that  conditions  are 
improved  by  shifting  the  location  of  your  speaker. 
As  a  rule  it  is  well  to  have  loud  speakers  high  and 
pitched  down. 

LIGHT 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  light  source  of  the 
machines.  All  use  electric  incandescent  lamps,  ex- 
cept when  electricity  is  not  available  and  then  gas 
lamps  may  be  used.  In  very  large  auditoriums,  seat- 
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ing  a  thousand  or  more  people,  the  electric  arc  lamp 
may  be  used. 

SCREENS 

A  visual  aids  meeting  was  held  in  a  certain  well- 
known  school  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
project  a  16-millimeter  film  about  fifty  feet  to  an  audi- 
ence of  at  least  four  hundred  people.  The  room  was 
about  half  again  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  At  the  rear 
and  on  one  side  it  had  window  doors,  one  of  which 
had  no  shade  and  was  located  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty  degrees  from  the  axis  of  projection. 

The  screen  was  aluminum-painted  and  located  in 
the  center  of  the  long  side  of  the  room. 

Several  of  the  experts  tried  to  explain  why  the 
picture  was  a  failure.  One  blamed  the  film ;  another 
blamed  the  lamp  used  in  the  projector;  another 
blamed  the  projectionist;  and  another  blamed  the 
projector. 

None  of  these  was  the  real  cause.  The  film  was 
excellent  in  parts  and  fair  altogether.  The  lamp  used 
in  the  projector  was  the  strongest  then  available. 
The  projector  was  equipped  with  one  of  the  best 
lens  systems  and  the  projectionists  were  two  of  the 
most  widely  experienced  men  in  the  country.  It 
sounds  impossible  that  the  situation  should  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  fact  that  it  did  occur  there  among 
all  those  "  experts "  demonstrates  the  muddled  con- 
dition of  the  minds  of  most  of  us  concerning  screens. 

The  real  problems  were  these :  (1)  A  shaft  of  light 
shot  across  the  aluminum  screen,  destroying  the  pic- 
ture for  the  portion  of  the  audience  sitting  at  a  com- 
plementary angle  to  the  shaft  of  light.  (2)  The 
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"illuminated"  screen  lost  in  efficiency  so  much  that 
at  forty  degrees  from  the  axis  of  projection  it  was 
twenty  per  cent  less  efficient  than  a  white  sheet  would 
have  been.  Over  half  the  audience  was  forty  degrees 
or  more  from  the  axis  of  projection. 

Not  even  a  large  theatrical  projector  could  have 
been  used  satisfactorily  in  that  room.  The  whole 
trouble  lay  in  the  facts  that  some  one  had  failed  to 
provide  a  $1.25  shade  for  a  window  and  that  some 
one  else  had  forgotten  to  test  the  screen  to  see  if  it 
would  reflect  a  visible  image  to  those  seated  at  the 
sides  of  the  room. 

As  a  consequence  some  two  or  three  hundred 
people  went  away  believing  that  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties had  prevented  their  seeing  a  picture  which 
should  have  been  visible  to  everyone  in  the  room. 
This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  experts  who  criti- 
cized the  picture,  for  they  tried  to  place  the  blame — 
but  the  audience  went  away  with  the  impression  that 
the  projection  of  pictures  in  that  room  was  impossible. 

Flat,  white  surfaces  of  white  paint,  calcimine, 
closely  woven  cloth,  or  especially  made  commercial 
textures  are  the  standard  screen  surfaces  because  they 
are  most  efficient  and  are  so  proved  by  engineers' 
tests.  Bead  screens  and  silver  screens  are  special 
screens,  useful  where  special  conditions  permit,  as 
explained  below. 

SCREENS  COMPARED 

A  screen  has  two  qualities:  (1)  reflection,  (2) 
diffusion.  Bead  and  aluminum  (silver)  screens  give 
a  brighter  light  in  the  center  of  the  room.  They  are 
highly  reflective  but  low  diffusively.  That  is  illus- 
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trated  in  the  following  table  showing  the  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency of  three  kinds  of  screens  at  thirty  degrees 
from  the  axis  of  projection  (a  line  running  from  the 
projector  lens  to  the  center  of  the  screen)  : 

Bead    82%  loss  of  light 

Silver   62%  loss  of  light 

Commercial  flat  white : . .  5%  loss  of  light 

It  is  obvious  that  while  the  bead  and  silver  screens 
appear  more  bright  (and  are  more  bright)  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  their  brightness  is  made  possible  by 
robbing  the  people  who  sit  at  the  sides.  Either  too 
bright  a  picture  is  necessary  in  the  center,  causing 
eyestrain  and  destroying  the  detail  of  the  pictures, 
or  else  those  sitting  at  the  sides  of  the  auditorium 
will  not  see  the  pictures. 

If,  however,  a  screen  is  needed  for  a  long,  narrow 
room  the  so-called  "illuminated"  bead  and  silver 
screens  will  save  light  and,  since  there  will  be  no 
people  on  the  sides,  will  give  very  good  service. 
These  surfaced  screens  are  also  difficult  to  stretch  and 
in  time  buckle  on  the  sides,  throwing  the  picture  out 
of  focus  on  the  sides,  unless  placed  in  a  stretched 
frame.  They  are  very  bad  about  "fading  out"  when 
a  stray  shaft  of  light  strikes  them.  Aluminum  screens 
must  be  resurfaced  frequently  if  they  are  to  retain 
their  reflective  value.  The  problem  of  keeping  such 
surfaces  clean  is  also  great. 

A  white-calcimined  screen,  homemade,  is  just  as 
efficient  as  a  commercial  flat-white,  but  it  has  to  be 
repainted  frequently.  Commercial  flat-white  screens 
are  to  be  preferred  to  homemade  screens  since  they 
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look  much,  better.  A  screen  which  has  to  be  resur- 
faced often  has  the  disadvantage  of  looking  untidy, 
due  to  paint  which  gets  on  the  frame  and  runs  off 
the  bottom.  The  repainting  is  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
requires  a  painter  who  knows  how  to  apply  material 
smoothly  to  the  surface. 

The  commercial  flat-white  screen  will  last  indefi- 
nitely, may  be  folded  to  put  away,  may  be  stretched  to 
take  out  wrinkles,  will  not  leak  light  through  the  back, 
may  be  laundered  and  bleached,  and  will  operate  ef- 
ficiently under  any  circumstances.  Such  a  screen 
costs  about  one  dollar  per  square  foot. 

If  cost  interferes  with  the  purchase  of  such  a 
screen,  it  is  better  to  use  a  homemade  cloth  screen. 
Stretch  it  tightly  and  paint  it  with  white  calcimine ; 
or  paint  a  plaster  wall  with  the  same  paint. 

DAYLIGHT  SCREENS 

Daylight  screens  are  made  of  semitransparent  ma- 
terial, such  as  drawing  cloth,  which  makes  a  very  good 
homemade  daylight  screen.  There  are  various  com- 
mercial daylight  screens  on  the  market.  To  project 
on  a  daylight  screen  the  film  or  slide  must  be  turned 
over  in  the  projector.  That  is,  in  place  of  threading 
a  film  with  the  dull  side  up,  as  for  an  ordinary  screen, 
it  should  be  threaded  with  the  shiny  side  up  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  way  the  film  is  made.  In 
small  rooms  these  screens  are  usable.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  usable  under  light  conditions  which  are 
poor  for  ordinary  screens.  They  are  inefficient  and 
not  in  very  wide  use.  There  are  special  places,  how- 
ever, where  they  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
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EYE  FATIGUE 

The  chief  causes  of  eye  fatigue  in  motion  pictures 
are:  (1)  poor  eyesight;  (2)  spots;  (3)  flicker;  (4) 
too  much  light  on  the  screen;  (5)  too  little  light  on 
the  screen;  (6)  too  large  an  image  on  the  screen. 

Many  people  sit  down  front  in  a  motion  picture 
house  because  they  cannot  read  the  titles  in  the  rear 
and  cannot  see  the  pictures  distinctly.  The  only  cor- 
rection for  this  is  glasses. 

A  spot  is  a  bright  light  located  too  near  the  screen. 
It  may  be  a  shaft  of  light  coming  through  an  im- 
properly darkened  window  in  the  room.  Any  light 
near  the  screen  which  may  attract  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
server and  cause  a  change  in  adjustment  of  the  eye 
will  cause  eyestrain. 

Flicker  is  a  mechanical  fault,  usually  due  to  im- 
proper projection.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  poor 
film.  The  repair  of  the  projector  will  usually  cure 
this  evil.  If  not,  a  new  projector  is  needed. 

It  is  best  to  have  some  light  in  the  room  since  so 
many  people  prefer  a  brilliant  screen.  Such  a  screen 
causes  eye  fatigue  unless  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  pro- 
tected from  having  to  make  too  great  a  change  in  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  room. 

Dr.  N.  Bishop  Harman,  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the 
West  London  Hospital  and  Belgrave  Hospital  for 
Children,  is  quoted  in  part  in  the  International  Re- 
view of  Educational  Cinematography  as  follows: 
"Projection  rooms  are  made  as  dark  as  possible  and 
all  the  light  is  thrown  upon  a  very  white  screen  and 
therefrom  reflected  into  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 
These  necessary  conditions  of  the  show  are  the  worst 
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conditions  for  the  eyes;  they  tend  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  fatigue. 

"The  effects  of  the  cinema  on  children's  eyes  are 
only  momentary  and  cannot  have  serious  consequences 
unless  attendance  is  assiduous.  In  any  case  the  best 
protection  for  the  child  will  be  secured  by  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

"a.  The  reasonable  illumination  of  all  parts  of  the 
hall  not  directly  beside  the  screen; 

"b.  The  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  flicker  and 
the  withdrawal  of  damaged  films ; 

"c.  Increase  in  number  and  length  of  intervals; 

"d.  Limitation  of  shows  for  children  to  one  hour; 

"e.  Reservation  for  children  of  the  best  places  in 
the  hall,  that  is,  central  positions  as  far  away 
from  the  screen  as  twice  its  full  weight. " 

When  an  image  is  so  large  that  a  shifting  of  the 
eyes  is  necessary  to  see  all  of  it  the  eyes  will  grow 
tired — this  is  why  Dr.  Harman  suggests  the  last  meas- 
ure. In  any  event  in  an  auditorium  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  front  row  of  seats  were  twenty  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  screen.  Since  children  often  sit  in 
front  because  they  cannot  see  over  adult  heads  when 
sitting  farther  back  it  is  important  to  consider  them. 

SIZE  AND  BRILLIANCY  OP  PICTURE 

Simple  rules  to  be  used  in  securing  the  proper  size 
and  brightness  of  pictures  are:  (1)  Buy  a  lens  and 
lamp  which  will  project  approximately  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  picture  you  need,  considering  the  dis- 
tance of  projection.  You  now  shift  the  location  of 
your  projector  until  you  have  exactly  the  right  size 
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of  picture.  (2)  Unless  the  front  row  of  the  audi- 
ence is  seated  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  screen 
it  is  unwise  to  project  a  picture  over  seven  by  ten 
feet  in  size.  This  can  be  seen  by  several  hundred 
people.  (3)  If  the  screen  is  too  brilliant,  turn  on  a 
few  back  lights,  but  protect  their  rays  from  direct 
contact  with  the  screen  or  with  the  observer's  eyes. 

THE  16-MiLLiMETER  PROJECTOR 

The  16-millimeter  projector  is  to  be  preferred  for 
use  in  the  church  or  Church  School  within  its  limits 
of  size  of  picture  and  distance  of  projection.  The 
distance  it  will  project  is  conditioned  by  its  light 
source  and  lens  system.  Its  limit  in  the  size  of  pic- 
ture it  will  project  is  about  nine  by  twelve  feet.  This 
is  large  enough  for  almost  all  church  situations. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  16-millimeter  equip- 
ment is  an  asset  to  the  Church  School : 

1.  Color.     Anything  so  far  possible  in  colors  on 
35-millimeter  film  or  projectors  is  possible  on  16- 
millimeter  film  or  projectors. 

2.  Adaptability.     Adaptability  may  be  considered 
under  two  divisions:  (a)  electrical  power  conditions; 
(&)  projecting  conditions. 

Almost  all  16-millimeter  projectors  will  operate  on 
alternating  or  direct  current,  110-volt,  60-cycle  cir- 
cuits, and  some  of  them  on  6-volt  or  32-volt  circuits 
under  certain  conditions.  No  35-millimeter  machines 
are  more  versatile. 

Sixteen-millimeter  machines  project  slow,  fast,  still, 
and  reverse  pictures  with  ease.  The  best  of  these  are 
equipped  with  focusing  mount,  hand  cranking  at- 
tachments, and  rewinds.  Some  have  in  addition 
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automatic  stops  which  operate  when  there  is  trouble 
with  the  film,  thus  saving  the  embarrassment  of  repair- 
ing broken  places  and  of  destroying  film,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  machine.  Some  are  self- 
threading.  No  35-millimeter  machine  provides  all 
these  features. 

3.  Light:  (a)  Amount  of  light,  (&)  size  of  picture. 
Any  amount  of  light  needed  for  ordinary  use  in 

a  church  can  be  had  on  any  of  the  better  projectors 
manufactured — either  16-millimeter  or  35-millimeter. 
Sixteen-millimeter  machines  are  more  efficient  in  their 
use  of  light. 

The  size  of  a  picture  is  considered  by  many  who 
do  not  fully  understand  the  problems  of  projection 
to  be  a  corollary  to  the  light  problem.  It  is  not 
strictly  so.  Any  room  should  be  darkened  when  mo- 
tion pictures  are  projected.  The  amount  of  light 
needed  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
room  is  darkened  and  by  the  distance  of  projection. 

Almost  any  but  the  very  smallest  of  16-millimeter 
projectors  will  provide  the  size  of  picture  needed  for 
an  audience  of  three  or  four  hundred  people,  if  the 
projector  is  set  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  screen, 
the  proper  lens  is  used,  and  sufficient  light  is  availa- 
ble. The  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  is  to  produce 
too  large  and  too  bright  a  picture. 

4.  The  weight  and  size  of  16-millimeter  projectors 
make  them  easily  portable.     They  vary  from  seven 
to  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  some  of  the  very  best 
types  averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.     The 
cheapest  35-millimeter  projectors  weigh  two  to  four 
times  this  and  are  from  three  to  five  times  as  large. 
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5.  No  accessories  other  than  a  screen  are  needed 
with  16-millimeter  projectors  anywhere. 

Sixteen-millimeter  film  is  fireproof. 

In  projecting  with  35-millimeter  machines  without 
a  fire  booth  a  person  always  takes  a  chance  of  a  fire 
and  of  losing  his  insurance  if  a  fire  occurs,  since  he 
can  never  entirely  control  the  use  of  film  in  his  ma- 
chine. If  nitrate  film  be  the  cause  of  a  fire  (it  is  the 
cause  of  all  film  fires)  insurance  cannot  be  collected 
unless  the  projector  was  used  in  an  approved  fire 
booth  and  unless  a  certain  premium  has  been  paid  in 
insurance  for  this  special  protection.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Nitrate  film  is  more  than  inflammable.  It 
is  explosive  and  is  chemically  "a  twin  of  dynamite.7' 
More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  film  prepared  for 
use  on  35-millimeter  projectors  is  nitrate  stock. 

6.  Cost  of  operation.    Sixteen-millimeter  machines 
cost  less:  (a)  because  the  film  costs  less  (about  one 
half) ;  (6)  because  they  are  guaranteed  for  two  years 
against  all  defects  except  lamps;  (c)  because  repair 
and  replacement  even  on  lamps  costs  less;   (d)  be- 
cause no  fire  booth  is  needed;  (e)  because  no  opera- 
tor 's  license  is  needed;   (/)  because  insurance  rates 
are  not  affected  by  their  installation;  (g)  because  the 
best  machines  are   equipped  for  home   adjustment, 
making  frequent  factory  adjustment  unnecessary. 

The  problem  of  securing  an  adequate  operator's 
license  is  not  met  with  in  using  16-millimeter  pro- 
jectors except  in  unusual  cases.  Where  a  license  is 
required  a  small  registration  fee  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Licensed  operators,  operating  standard  pro- 
jectors, receive  a  union  wage. 

7.  Definition   of    clearness,   steadiness.      Only   an 
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expert  can  determine  the  difference  between  35- 
millimeter  and  16-millimeter  pictures  if  the  pictures 
are  not  too  large  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
viewer  from  the  screen.  Obviously  larger  pictures 
can  be  projected  with  35-millimeter  film  if  there  is 
enough  light.  Clearness  is  determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  laboratory  work,  the  camera  work,  the  lens  sys- 
tem on  the  projector,  and  the  screen.  In  either  16- 
millimeter  or  35-millimeter  film  the  problems  are 
practically  the  same.  It  could  be  shown  that  a  steadier 
picture  within  certain  limits  is  theoretically  possible 
on  16-millimeter  than  on  standard  film. 

The  steadiness  of  the  picture  is  determined  mainly 
by  the  condition  of  the  shutter  and  the  intermittent. 
If  a  shutter  operates,  as  in  all  3 5 -millimeter  machines, 
at  6  to  1,  then  %  of  the  time  the  screen  is  dark  and 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  flicker.  The  better 
16-millimeter  projectors  operate  at  around  9  to  1  and 
ought  to  present  better  pictures  on  the  screen  than 
ordinary  35-millimeter  projectors.  In  the  above 
statement,  of  course,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
camera  was  held  steady  when  the  picture  was  made. 

In  time  the  intermittent  wears  on  any  machine. 
"When  this  happens  the  picture  shakes  on  the  screen. 
This  annoyance  is  corrected  by  an  adjustable  shuttle 
on  some  16-millimeter  machines.  It  is  necessary  to 
send  other  machines  to  the  factory  for  this  adjust- 
ment. 

8.  Sound.  Sound  will  soon  be  in  wide  use  in  the 
church.  There  are  already  many  kinds  of  16- 
millimeter  projectors  built  to  project  mechanically 
synchronized  sound.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  a  16- 
millimeter  silent  projector  may  later  be  adapted  to 
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sound  as  that  a  35-millimeter  projector  may  be  so 
adapted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  always  be 
use  for  a  good  silent  16-millimeter  projector. 

You  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  important 
features  with  which  a  motion  picture  machine  may 
be  equipped  and  on  the  basis  of  which  you  can  judge 
a  machine: 

1.  Lens  system  (direct  light  most  efficient). 

2.  Lamp  (power  important). 

3.  Size  of  lens  (regulates  size  of  picture). 

4.  Intermittent  and  shutter  (movement  determines 

possibility  of  flicker  and  light  efficiency — in 
16-millimeter  machine  about  9  to  1  best;  in 
35-millimeter  machine  about  6  to  1). 

5.  Guarantee    (most  manufacturers  guarantee  for 

two  years). 

6.  Check  to  see  if  it  fits  your  electrical  power  con- 

ditions. 

7.  Mechanical  perfection. 

8.  Rewind  and  reverse. 

Other  special  features  to  look  for  are : 

1.  Automatic  stop. 

2.  Adjustable  shuttle. 

3.  Self-threading    or    special    threading    arrange- 

ments. 

4.  Adaptability  to  various  current  conditions. 

5.  Special  pilot  lights  and  features. 

6.  Special  rewind  arrangements. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  SOURCES 

It  is  important  to  know  three  things  about  your 
electric  current  before  purchasing  a  projector : 
1.  Is  the  current  alternating  or  direct? 
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2.  What  is  the  current  voltage? 

3.  How  many  cycles  of  current  per  second? 
Most  ordinary  house  current  is  alternating,  110- 

volt,  60-cycle.    Alternating  current  is  called  "a.c."; 
direct  current  is  called  "d.c." 

The  firm  which  sells  your  projector  will  be  able  to 
advise  you  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  equipment 
for  your  current  conditions. 

RHEOSTATS  AND  TRANSFORMERS 

Most  high-power  incandescent  lamps  are  low  volt- 
age. Into  the  machine  is  introduced  some  sort  of 
mechanism  to  reduce  the  voltage  your  electric  outlet 
will  deliver.  The  line  voltage  may  be  110  and  your 
lamp  20. 

There  are  two  methods  of  reducing  voltage:  (1)  by 
rheostat;  (2)  by  transformer.  The  rheostat  will 
work  on  either  a.c.  or  d.c.  voltage,  but  it  burns  up  the 
unused  voltage  and  hence  is  inefficient.  The  same 
lamp  which  will  draw  four  amperes  of  current  with 
a  transformer  may  draw  seven  amperes  with  a  rheo- 
stat. 

The  transformer  should  always  be  used  when  you 
have  a.c.  It  will  burn  out  when  used  with  d.c.  It 
does  not  heat  with  a.c.  whereas  the  rheostat  always 
becomes  very  hot  and  eventually  may  burn  out  or  the 
material  on  which  it  is  mounted  may  break.  The 
transformer  is  more  efficient  and  therefore  costs  less 
to  operate. 

KINDS  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 

There  are  several  kinds  of  electric  current  in  use 
in  the  world.  The  largest  amount  of  it  is  a.c.,  110- 
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volt,  60-cycle.  There  are  a  few  places  where  there 
is  d.c.,  110-volt,  60-cycle.  Around  Niagara  Falls  one 
finds  a.c.,  110-volt,  25-cycle.  Many  small  portable 
plants  deliver  a.c.  or  d.c.,  110-volt,  or  32-volt,  60-cycle. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  use  a  projector  where  there  is 
250-volt  current. 

Unless  you  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  practical 
electricity  you  should  secure  the  advice  of  an  elec- 
trician on  the  kind  of  electric  power  he  is  using. 

More  care  must  be  taken  with  motion  picture 
machines  and  sound  reproducers  than  with  stereopti- 
con  outfits.  Most  incandescent  lamps  operate  on  a.c. 
or  d.c.,  so  that  only  voltage  matters.  There  are  uni- 
versal motors  which  operate  on  either  a.c.  or  d.c.  but 
the  voltage  must  be  known  for  them. 

35-MlLLIMETER  PROJECTORS 

In  many  states  it  is  unlawful  to  use  a  35- 
millimeter  projector  without  a  fireproof  booth.  The 
reason  has  been  discussed.  This  limits  the  use  of  a 
projector  to  one  room,  usually  an  auditorium  where 
class  work  is  seldom  done,  and  makes  the  use  of  a 
machine  for  regular  educational  work  difficult. 

There  are  many  good  portable  35-millimeter  pro- 
jectors. The  table  of  suggestions  for  16-millimeter 
projectors  is  adequate  to  guide  in  the  selection  of 
equipment. 

All  sound-producing  motion  picture  machines  oper- 
ate at  twenty-four  frames  (snapshots)  per  second, 
whereas  all  silent  35-millimeter  machines  operate  at 
sixteen  frames  per  second. 

Many  old  projectors  have  been  adapted  to  sound, 
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both  16-millimeter  and  35-millimeter.  The  life  of  an 
adapted  machine  will  of  course  be  short. 

There  will  be  very  little  use  for  a  silent  35- 
millimeter  machine  after  sound  is  installed.  That  is 
obvious  since  it  is  seldom  used  in  classroom  work  and 
it  is  there  that  silent  pictures  will  continue  to  be 
used.  The  16-millimeter  machine  is  more  adaptable 
to  this  work  and  will  therefore  continue  to  be  useful 
after  sound  is  installed. 

In  nearly  all  places  a  licensed  operator  must  be 
employed  to  run  a  35-millimeter  machine.  The  charge 
for  this  service  is  usually  $10  per  night.  In  some 
places  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  responsible  per- 
son to  get  a  license,  which  relieves  this  situation. 

Where  a  very  large  auditorium  makes  a  35- 
millimeter  machine  with  a  powerful  arc  or  special  in- 
candescent lamp  necessary,  electrical  problems  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  men  who  install  the  equipment 
and  by  the  licensed  operator  who  runs  the  machine. 

PROJECTION  PRECAUTIONS 

In  worship  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  no  mechanical  distractions  in  using  pictures. 
With  ordinary  precautions  this  may  be  avoided. 

1.  Always  make  a  preliminary  test  by  actual  pro- 
jection of  a  small  portion  of  your  film  or  a  few  still 
pictures  before  the  audience  arrives.    Be  sure  that  all 
films  are  rewound  and  all  pictures  are  in  order. 

2.  Have  all  details  of  music,  lights,  and  change  of 
film  arranged  before  the  program  starts,  to  insure 
a  minimum  of  interruption.    Put  the  first  picture  on 
the  screen  before  the  lights  are  turned  out  and  turn 
them  on  again  just  before  the  projector  is  turned  out. 
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3.  Should  the  film  break,   rethread  the  machine, 
attaching  the  broken  pieces  to  the  lower  reel  by  slip- 
ping a  few  feet  of  the  film  from  the  upper  reel  under 
a  strip  of  the  film  on  the  lower  reel  and  winding  both 
on  to  the  lower  reel. 

4.  If  more  than  one  reel  of  film  is  being  used,  al- 
ways provide  something  to  cover  the  time  for  chang- 
ing reels.     If  some  explanation  of  the  picture  just 
seen  or  about  to  be  seen  is  apropos  the  time  may  be 
used  for  that.     It  is  usually  better  to  introduce  an 
appropriate  musical  number.     It  is  quite  important 
that  the  speech  be  appropriate  and  that  the  music 
help  to  connect  the  two  reels. 

If  two  machines  are  used  no  intermission  will  occur, 
and  this  is  a  far  better  way  to  project  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Be  sure  that  the  second  projector  is  started  so  that 
as  the  last  scenes  of  the  first  picture  disappear  from 
the  screen  the  first  of  the  second  reel  begin.  It  is 
less  noticeable  if  the  pictures  overlap  than  if  there 
is  a  short  period  in  which  no  picture  appears  on  the 
screen. 

Be  sure  to  turn  off  the  electricity  on  the  first  pro- 
jector after  the  second  begins  to  project. 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  WORSHIP 

An  entire  service  may  be  conducted  with  the  audi- 
ence in  the  dark.  Psychologically  this  is  best  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  worshipers  to  give  attention  to 
the  service.  The  only  necessity  for  lights  in  the  audi- 
torium of  a  church  is  to  illuminate  the  hymn  and 
prayer  books.  If  hymns  and  prayers  are  projected 
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on  the  screen  only  those  portions  of  the  chancel  which 
have  significance  in  the  service  need  be  illuminated. 
In  this  case  a  spotlight  and  some  special  lighting 
will  be  needed.  These  are  inexpensive  and  very 
useful. 

SOUND  REPRODUCERS 

A  sound  reproducer  for  providing  intermittent 
music,  such  as  preludes,  postludes,  offertories,  back- 
ground music  for  silent  motion  pictures,  Scripture 
lessons,  pageants,  pantomimes,  and  tableaux,  as  well 
as  music  for  dinners,  parties,  socials,  and  other  rec- 
reational activities,  becomes  indispensable  after  a 
church  has  used  it  awhile.  Its  latitude  is  as  broad 
as  the  large  libraries  of  phonograph  records  which 
are  available  at  prices  as  low  as  good  sheet  music. 

One  should  be  careful  in  selecting  equipment. 
What  a  sound  unit  will  do  in  an  empty  room  is  no 
indication  of  what  it  will  do  in  a  full  room.  A  sound 
unit  which  has  too  much  volume  when  the  church  is 
empty  may  have  too  little  when  the  church  is  filled.  A 
really  good  unit  costs  from  $500  to  $1,500  and  over. 
Probably  the  best  all-round  equipment  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $1,000. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTING  VISUAL 
PROGRAMS 

Two  noted  men,  representatives  of  large  denomi- 
national agencies,  in  discussing  the  use  of  certain 
words  in  public  address,  agreed  that  no  dignified  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church  would  address  a  group  of 
young  people  as  "My  dear  young  'folk/  3 

Certain  popular  but  loose  words,  borrowed  from 
the  theatrical  advertising  field,  are  in  common  use 
in  religious  education  articles  and  talk.  Slang  words 
and  their  contractions  should  be  avoided  in  all  pub- 
licity relating  to  pictures  which  are  to  be  used  in  a 
church  service. 

AVOID  THEATRICAL  SLANG 

It  is  obviously  very  poor  taste  to  announce :  ' l  We 
will  have  a  movie  next  Sunday  evening,"  or  to  refer 
to  "the  movies"  when  announcing  a  film  program 
in  the  Church  School.  One  minister,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  propriety,  announced  his  film  thus:  "The 
sermon  on  Sunday  evening  will  be  illustrated  with 
dramatic  pictures." 

No  harm  is  done  if  the  "movies"  or  the  "talkies" 
are  referred  to  in  announcing  a  recreational  program 
in  which  a  so-called  comedy  or  photodrama  is  to  be 
used  for  entertainment,  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is 
wise  to  be  conservative.  It  is  obviously  advisable  to 
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make  the  suggested  distinction  between  theatrical  en- 
tertainment films  and  films  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  serious  work  of  the  classroom  or  worship. 

LET  THEM  KNOW 

It  is  important  that  people  know  what  is  scheduled 
at  a  church.  While  it  is  true  that  many  people  go 
to  church  anyway,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
growth  of  a  church  depends  upon  successfully  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  yet  cultivated 
the  church  habit  and  inducing  them  to  attend  the 
services. 

Music  has  long  been  serving  a  far  nobler  purpose 
than  that  of  entertaining.  This  feature  is  included  in 
a  service  not  only  to  draw  crowds ;  it  should  amplify 
the  meaning  of  worship  and  make  it  more  beautiful 
and  more  worshipful. 

Fortunately  visual  aids  which  do  not  add  to  the 
meaning  of  a  service  are  dissatisfying.  Pictures  are 
so  vivid  that  if  they  are  unrelated  to  the  program 
they  seem  obviously  out  of  place.  And  if  the  pic- 
ture is  appropriate,  music  which  is  not  appropriate 
is  quickly  noticed. 

Often  people  do  not  know  what  a  musical  number 
without  pictures  is  all  about,  but  pictures  speak  a 
universal  language.  There  is,  therefore,  less  possi- 
bility of  using  pictures  which  are  inappropriate  or 
inappropriate  music  with  pictures.  If  either  is  used 
the  leader  is  immediately  criticized. 

Visual  aids  also  have  the  power  to  draw  infrequent 
worshipers  to  a  service.  This  fact  we  should,  and  in 
most  cases  do,  capitalize. 
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USE  MANY  MEDIUMS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  herald  and  the  slowly  traveling  letter,  there  was 
no  means  of  communication  such  as  we  have  to-day. 
There  were  no  telephones,  no  telegraph,  no  fast  mails, 
no  newspapers,  and  no  radios.  To  this  day  personal 
message-bearing,  which  was  the  herald's  function,  is 
the  greatest  publicity  method  in  the  Church.  But 
those  who  are  zealous  for  the  Church  have  learned  to 
use  other  mediums  as  well. 

In  this  we  are  justified  since  Paul,  especially,  used 
the  letter,  the  highest  and  most  modern  method  of 
communication  of  his  time,  to  keep  the  churches  in- 
formed and  stimulated.  ' 

To-day  we  broadcast  over  the  radio  in  large  centers. 
But  few  of  us  can  have  that  privilege.  There  are 
several  mediums  that  we  can  and  do  use.  Some  of 
them  are :  the  mails,  the  newspaper,  the  signboard, 
and  the  telephone.  On  special  occasions  we  use  the 
telegraph,  taking  advantage  of  the  rates  the  companies 
offer  to  stimulate  this  sort  of  business. 

DON'T  TRY  TO  COMPETE 

The  Church  would  have  been  using  all  kinds  of 
projected  pictures  very  commonly  to-day  had  the 
conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  theater  not 
arisen.  It  was  inevitable  but  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  created  the  feeling  on  both  sides  that  the 
two  institutions  are  in  competition.  The  theaters  saw 
in  the  Church's  using  motion  pictures  the  doom  of 
independent  and  commercial  public  entertainment. 
The  Church,  misled,  saw  the  crowds  rushing  to  the 
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theaters  and  believed  that  the  "movies"  were  draw- 
ing people  away  from  the  Church. 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  opinion  of  individuals 
the  fact  is  that  the  theatrical  industry  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Church.  That 
this  will  ever  come  is  doubtful,  since  the  standards 
of  an  industrialized  amusement  are  always  too  far 
below  those  of  a  highly  social  institution  like  the 
Church. 

A  great  deal  could  be  done  to  help  the  industry  to 
provide  better  entertainment  if  it  could  be  disabused 
of  the  fear  of  church  competition  and,  while  still  rec- 
ognizing the  potential  power  of  the  Church,  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  it  intends  to  help  the  theater 
to  find  a  market  for  better  entertainment. 

BE  CONSERVATIVE 

This  condition  could  be  helped  if  churches  using 
visual  aids  would  be  more  careful  of  their  publicity 
methods. 

The  Church's  reputation  and  standing  is  built  up 
through  the  centuries  and  its  work  is  God's  work. 
Local  indiscretions  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  trag- 
edies which  may  shatter  its  standing  in  the  com- 
munity overnight.  Nevertheless  disrespect  may  be 
stimulated,  temporarily,  by  careless  imitations  of  the- 
atrical methods  of  publicity,  and  the  result  of  this  has 
discouraged  careful  ministers  as  much  as  has  the  un- 
satisfactory selection  of  pictures. 

MOUTH  TO  MOUTH  PUBLICITY 

The  most  effective  method  of  spreading  news  is 
through  personal  testimony.  This  can  be  stimulated 
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easily  by  the  leader.  People  are  interested  in  pic- 
tures. Give  them  a  vivid  idea  of  the  interesting  things 
about  to  happen  and  depend  upon  them  to  talk  about 
them.  Some  ministers  organize  support  behind  their 
programs  by  enlisting  those  interested  in  using  the 
telephone  systematically. 

Leaders  will  help  workers  to  conserve  the  respect 
of  the  congregation  for  services  in  which  visual  aids 
are  used  if  they  will  always  speak  seriously  and  re- 
spectfully of  them.  So  often  leaders  stimulate  dis- 
respect for  their  work  by  themselves  commenting 
upon  it  in  an  undignified  manner. 

NEWSPAPER  STORIES 

Every  other  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  to  let 
people  know  what  the  church  is  doing.  Newspapers 
gladly  accept  announcements  of  services  in  which 
there  is  anything  unusual  and,  if  copy  is  cleverly 
prepared,  will  publish  stories  as  written,  with  pic- 
tures. Complete  details  should  come  at  the  end  of 
the  story  and  general  facts  at  the  beginning,  so  that 
if  it  is  necessary  for  the  "make-up  man"  to  cut  off 
part  of  the  story  to  make  it  fit  a  space,  nothing  es- 
sential will  be  left  out.  If  the  leader  feels  unable  to 
write  an  article  he  will  find  newspaper  reporters  most 
obliging.  He  may  call  upon  them  when  they  are  not 
too  busy  and  tell  them  all  about  the  work. 

As  advised  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  leader  must 
beware  of  announcing  a  specific  service  until  abso- 
lutely sure  that  he  can  get  the  materials  he  wants. 
He  must  book  far  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
visual  materials  are  to  be  used  and  be  sure  that  all 
bookings  are  confirmed. 
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BEGIN  TO  ADVERTISE  EARLY 

Often  a  leader  discovers  after  he  has  used  three  or 
four  films  of  a  series  that  the  crowds  have  grown  be- 
yond expectations.  If  he  is  trying  to  conduct  a  cumu- 
lative series  of  studies,  he  regrets  that  so  many  who 
are  in  his  later  services  or  classes  missed  the  benefit 
of  the  earlier  sessions.  Also  large  attendance  at  the 
beginning  means  large  financial  support  for  the  idea. 
Most  people  put  just  so  much  into  the  collection  plate. 
Financial  burdens  are  lifted  more  easily  if  maximum 
offerings  are  received  every  week  instead  of  during 
the  last  few  services  only.  Because  the  use  of  visual 
aids  is  unusual  to-day  publicity  is  easy  to  get  and 
draws  good  crowds. 

Four  weeks  ahead  is  none  too  early  to  begin  to 
advertise,  and  brief  announcements  six  months  ahead 
are  advisable.  Nothing  builds  up  interest  in  a  church 
like  keeping  the  congregation  looking  forward  to  bet- 
ter things. 

The  loss  of  a  few  attendants  will  be  the  result  of 
the  conservative  publicity  policy  advised.  This  can 
be  partly  overcome  by  an  extended  period  of  pub- 
licity. Planning  far  ahead  helps  others  to  cooperate 
with  you  by  scheduling  conflicting  events  so  that  they 
will  compete  as  little  as  possible.  Nothing  establishes 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  leader's  work  as 
does  the  evidence  of  long,  careful  planning. 

USE  OF  TECHNICAL  WORDS 

A  few  simple  suggestions  for  use  in  publicity  follow : 

Refer    to    projected    pictures    always    as    "  visual 

aids."    Never  use  the  popular  nomenclature,  "visual 
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education."  Education  is  a  task.  Visual  aids  assist. 
They  are  tools  with  which  we  work,  not  neglecting 
any  other ! 

Refer  to  films  as  "motion  pictures,"  "moving  pic- 
tures, "  or  "  the  cinema ' ' — avoid  ' '  movies, "  ' '  talkies, ' ' 
or  "movie  talkies." 

Refer  to  films  with  sound  accompaniment  as 
"cinema  with  sound,"  "motion  pictures  with  sound 
accompaniment,"  or  "the  reproduction  of  sound  in 
synchronization  with  motion  pictures."  Speak  of 
"dramatic  pictures"  or  "dramatized  situations"  or 
* '  dramatized  Scriptures. ' ' 

Refer  to  projected  still  pictures  as  "  stereopticon 
pictures  "  or  "  opaque  pictures  "  or  "  still  films ' ' ;  bet- 
ter still,  refer  simply  to  "projected  pictures."  Avoid 
"slides."  After  all  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
picture  in  your  Sunday  School  Quarterly  or  leaflet 
and  one  on  a  screen,  except  that  the  latter  ought  to  be 
a  better  picture  and  is  projected. 

POSTERS 

Advertising  picture  sheets,  such  as  the  theaters  use, 
are  not  usually  available  for  use  with  pictures  rented 
to  churches.  This  is  probably  fortunate  since  they 
make  church  publicity  appear  too  theatrical.  A 
church  usually  can  make  or  have  printed  a  poster 
more  suitable  to  its  use. 

Where  bulletins  exist  they  are  most  useful.  A  spe- 
cial bulletin  or  circular  program,  carefully  done  and 
well  printed,  helps.  Ingenuity  will  provide  many 
means  of  announcing  your  programs. 

Don't  tell  all  your  story.  Provide  a  little  mystery, 
but  be  sure  that  it  is  real  and  that  your  people  will 
not  be  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  EMOTIONAL  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  AND 
PICTURES 

A  NUMBER  of  young  people  were  made  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  the  musical  background  for  mo- 
tion picture  dramatizations  of  the  Last  Supper,  the 
hours  of  grief  in  Gethsemane,  and  the  trial  and  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  It  was  their  first  experience. 
The  very  first  suggestion  was  that  a  popular  hymn,  "In 
the  Garden,"  be  used  with  the  Gethsemane  scenes. 
This  obviously  light  hymn  was  tried — and  failed  to 
satisfy,  of  course.  The  final  selection  was  "The 
Storm"  section  from  the  overture  to  Rossini's  opera 
"William  Tell" — quite  a  step  for  a  group  to  take  in 
its  first  experience. 

The  point  is  that  the  young  people  would  probably 
have  used  the  first  selection  somewhere  in  the  wor- 
ship service  if  they  had  not  tried  it  out  with  the 
dramatization.  That  experience  convinced  the  group 
that  the  hymn  was  fit  neither  to  go  with  the  pictures 
nor  to  be  used  in  the  worship  service  in  any  other 
way. 

It  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  leaders  using  pic- 
tures and  music  in  worship  that  young  groups  grad- 
ually show  a  marked  interest  in  finer  music  and  less 
interest  in  shallow  hymns  and  obvious  emotionalism 
in  the  service.  This  cultural  development  naturally 
progresses  much  more  rapidly  in  the  group  which 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  SCULPTURING  THAT  TELLS  A  STORY 
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prepares  the  worship  than  in  those  who  experience  it 
merely  in  its  final  form.  The  reason  is  that  those 
preparing  the  worship  program  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience several  times  and  participate  intimately  in 
the  process  of  * 'feeling  their  way  through,"  while 
the  participation  of  the  worshiping  group  is  not  only 
more  passive  but  of  short  duration. 

This  leads  us  to  wonder  about  three  things:  (1) 
What  is  the  relation  between  music  and  pictures? 
(2)  What  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  members  of 
the  privileged  group,  who  grow  so  fast  in  cultural 
appreciation  through  the  experience  of  building  wor- 
ship programs,  from  leaving  behind  the  worshiping 
group  with  its  lesser  appreciations?  (3)  What  must 
be  our  attitude  toward  artists  who  want  to  use  the 
church  services  as  their  opportunity  of  self- 
expression,  with  professional  standards  that  are 
beyond  our  congregations? 

The  relationship  between  pictures  and  music  is  ob- 
viously strongly  emotional  and  therefore  difficult  to 
analyze.  Sound  and  vision  go  together  in  experience 
and  when  the  art  of  music  is  employed  with  the  art 
of  pictures  in  proper  relation,  the  combination  is  dou- 
bly pleasing  and  doubly  emotionalizing. 

The  relationship  between  music  and  pictures  is  a 
combination  relationship.  First,  there  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  truly  beautiful  music  and  truly 
beautiful  pictures  that  exists  on  the  plane  of  art. 
Second,  there  is  the  relationship  that  music  has  to 
drama  or  pantomime.  The  two  relationships  are  dif- 
ferent in  that  in  one  the  musician  concentrates  on 
the  expression  of  a  beautiful  feeling  in  the  abstract, 
as  does  an  artist  in  a  beautiful  painting,  or  in 
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sculpture  such  as  Rodin's  The  Thinker  (see  Fig. 
11),  while  in  the  other  the  musician  is  concerned  with 
a  happening  in  a  story,  as  is  a  director  in  an  ordinary 
photodrama  or  an  artist  in  a  story  picture,  as  James 
E.  Fraser  in  The  End  of  the  Trail,  a  sculptured 
work  picturing  an  Indian  on  his  horse.  (See  Fig.  12.) 

Those  who  have  delved  deeply  into  the  study  of  the 
arts  are  more  concerned  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  fine 
symphony  and  a  bit  of  descriptive  or  program  music 
such  as  "  In  a  Monastery  Garden. ' '  In  the  symphony 
a  musically  cultivated  person  would  find  great  delight 
while  the  latter  would  be  entirely  too  obvious  to  in- 
terest him.  The  untrained  layman  would  find  greater 
pleasure  in  the  more  obvious  composition.  Artists  in 
music  often  use  a  descriptive  method  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  untrained  at  public  performances, 
allowing  the  finer,  deeper  musical  movements  to  find 
expression  at  special  points  in  the  musical  composi- 
tion. 

For  practical  reasons  religion  must  take  both  kinds 
of  music  and  pictures  into  account. 

MEDIUMS  AND  Ensembles 

Some  artists  object  to  mixing  mediums  and  hold 
that  a  person  cannot  express  himself  through  more 
than  one  medium  at  a  time.  Many  hold  that  art  is 
self-expression,  and  some  musicians  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  is  no  art  in  the  opera  or  the  orchestra 
since  there  is  necessarily  sacrifice  of  self-expression 
to  the  purposes  of  the  group. 

Throughout  its  history  the  Church  has  been  mix- 
ing mediums  and  using  various  ensembles.  It  has 
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done  this  because  it  is  interested  more  in  the  influence 
on  others  of  what  is  done  than  in  what  is  done  per  se. 
Its  end  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  who  study 
and  worship  and  play,  whereas  the  artist's  work  is 
an  end  in  itself. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  certain  relation- 
ships between  all  the  arts.  We  have  learned  how  to 
use  certain  mediums.  For  instance,  we  have  learned 
the  value  of  music  when  used  in  preludes  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  worship  in  a  church,  and  how  it  may 
be  used  to  emotionalize  words  in  hymns  and  anthems. 
We  have  been  using  pictures  in  an  unrelated  or  at 
least  a  disconnected  way.  Hundreds  of  poor  pictures 
have  entered  our  most  beautiful  sanctuaries.  We  are 
now  trying  to  discover  a  better  way  in  which  pictures 
may  be  used,  and  in  doing  so  we  must  consider  their 
relation  to  the  use  of  other  arts,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  thoroughly  established  use  of  music. 

There  are  many  qualities  which  music  and  pictures 
have  in  common  and  some  of  them  are  easily  recog- 
nized. We  will  call  attention  to  a  few. 

Music  and  pictures  have  tempo.  They  move.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  motion  pictures  and  music. 
All  good  music  has  some  goal  to  which  it  proceeds 
on  golden  wings.  So  also  do  good  pictures.  Either 
there  is  some  high  or  noble  feeling  toward  which  a 
picture  carries  us  or  else  there  is  a  story  to  tell.  If 
the  music  selected  to  be  used  with  the  picture  is  of 
the  same  tempo,  other  things  being  equal,  the  feel- 
ings will  register  pleasure.  If  not,  we  shall  know 
that  something  is  out  of  harmony  though  we  may  not 
be  sure  what  it  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  pictures  have  color.    So  also  has 
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music.  There  is  brilliant  music  and  somber  music. 
One  might  say  that  there  is  red  music  and  blue  music. 
Color  in  music  and  pictures  is  closely  related  to  the 
emotional  key. 

The  emotional  key  of  a  picture  or  a  musical  selec- 
tion may  be  sad  and  full  of  portending  disaster  as 
in  "The  Death  of  Ase,"  from  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt" 
Suite.  It  may  be  strong  and  full  of  action  as  in  "The 
Storm"  section  of  the  overture  to  "William  Tell." 
Such  a  selection  as  "The  Death  of  Ase"  would,  from 
our  point  of  view,  perform  a  perfect  function  when 
cast  with  moving  pictures  of  scenes  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus.  ' '  The  Storm ' '  section  from  ' '  William  Tell ' ' 
would  give  great  meaning  to  pictures  of  the  stormy 
hours  of  temptation. 

Music  and  pictures  have  themes.  Sometimes  the 
theme  is  love,  or  hate,  or  sorrow.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
fine  feeling  of  exaltation,  or  a  dismal  feeling  of  de- 
pression. 

Music  and  pictures  have  form.  There  is  a  stately 
form  in  a  picture  of  a  temple,  but  not  more  stately 
than  many  hymns  and  religious  selections  from  music 
made  famous  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  * '  War  March 
of  the  Priests." 

A  continuation  of  this  discussion  would  probably 
be  stimulating  but  hardly  profitable  in  this  manu- 
script, for  aptness  in  using  pictures  and  music  to- 
gether is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  can  be  cultivated 
best  by  constant  repetition  of  the  experience  of  using 
pictures  and  music  together.  There  is  no  other 
method  so  effective  in  helping  a  person  to  discover 
and  appreciate  these  relationships.  As  Kreisler  says, 
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it  is  "the  verdict  of  the  spine"  that  tells  you  if  your 
music  is  good. 

This  leads  us  to  one  precaution.  So  often  (far  too 
often!)  we  find  artists  who  sing,  or  who  have  certain 
responsibilities  in  the  church  service,  allowing  them- 
selves to  forget  that  the  end  of  the  Church's  work  is 
in  the  building  of  the  spiritual  life.  So  often  they 
wish  to  use  the  church  service  as  their  opportunity  for 
self-expression.  This  idea  is  entirely  wrong  unless 
one  is  sure  that  the  group  at  worship  has  been  trained 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  artist.  The  church's 
business  is  with  the  spiritual  life  and  character  of  all 
individuals,  not  with  the  artistic  self-expression  of  a 
single  individual.  The  artist's  services,  therefore, 
while  they  must  be  artistically  enough  in  advance  of 
the  congregation  to  lead  the  worshiping  group  to 
higher  experiences  of  worship,  must  not  proceed  so 
far  ahead  as  to  leave  the  untutored  lost  in  depths  of 
tone  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  enjoy. 
When  music  and  pictures  are  used  together  the  con- 
gregation is  more  likely  to  understand  both  the 
music  and  the  pictures,  but  the  musical  group  is  also 
sure  to  develop  faster  than  the  congregation. 

It  should  be  added  that,  if  possible,  the  musical 
groups  in  a  church  providing  music  for  pictures 
ought  to  be  constantly  changing,  to  allow  as  many  per- 
sons as  desire  it  the  opportunity  of  participation. 

A  thoroughly  trained  musical  leader  is  necessary, 
but  he  should  realize  that  the  church  is  not  the  place 
for  his  personal  self-expression  or  for  the  musical 
gymnastics  of  any  highly  developed  group  he  may 
have  attracted  to  the  sanctuary,  unless  such  a  group 
finds  that  the  artistic  urge  can  be  satisfied  by  leading 
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the  congregation  to  higher  planes  of  worship.  A  con- 
ceited singer  and  a  verbose  preacher  are  two  of  the 
ablest  dissipaters  of  real  interest  in  worship. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  musical  stand- 
ards of  most  churches  need  to  be  raised,  but  the 
process  of  raising  the  standard  is  educational  and 
can  be  accomplished  most  readily  through  the  par- 
ticipation in  music  and  picture  experience  of  every 
person  in  the  congregation. 

Music  is  often  the  only  channel  of  expression  or  re- 
lease of  a  soul  filled  with  religious  emotion.  Without 
that  release  a  religious  life  would  be  dwarfed.  Every 
person  in  the  church  has  a  right  to  that  release  but 
BO  often  very  few  are  allowed  it  except  in  congrega- 
tional hymn-singing. 

The  use  of  reproduced  music  and  pictures  together 
is  so  effective  in  bringing  about  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  revival  so  earnestly  prayed  for  that  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  small 
group  whose  delight  will  grow  week  by  week,  but 
away  from  the  cultural  level  of  the  congregation, 
causing  the  blame  to  be  placed  on  music  and  pictures 
rather  than  on  the  use  of  them. 

The  great  value  of  reproduced  music  in  the  church 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  simple  that  a  constantly 
changing  group  may  use  it,  giving  a  large  number  the 
opportunity  of  the  cultural  experience  which  is  gen- 
erally denied  to  so  many  to-day,  and  in  the  fact  that 
only  the  best  renditions  of  music  will  be  used.  It  is 
easy  to  decide  not  to  use  a  phonograph  record,  but  a 
temperamental  musician  is  most  difficult  to  adjust  to 
the  purposes  and  needs  of  a  thoroughgoing  educator 
whose  aim  is  the  control  of  conduct. 


CHAPTER  X 
VISUAL  AIDS  PROJECTS— STANDARDS 

IT  is  very  easy  to  make  stereopticon  slides.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  projects  can  be  introduced 
through  the  use  of  this  medium,  and  even  the  Pri- 
mary groups  can  take  part. 

Teachers  are  usually  careful  in  the  use  of  projects 
lest  the  project  become  the  end  of  the  teaching.  It 
is  easy  for  the  making  of  visual  aids  as  a  project 
to  become  pure  entertainment.  Leaders  should  there- 
fore confine  the  activities  of  students  in  using  visual 
aids  to  making  materials  which  have  a  distinct  use 
in  the  classroom  or  in  worship  or  recreation. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  stereopticon  slides  which 
can  be  made.  Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in 
other  chapters. 

REGULAR  SLIDES 

For  the  older  groups  chemical  photographic  slides 
will  hold  the  greatest  charm.  These  are  made  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  are  commercial  slides.  What 
is  needed  first  is  a  picture  which  illustrates  the  point 
it  is  desired  to  emphasize  or  visualize.  A  camera  is 
set  up  which  photographs  the  picture  or  design  on  a 
glass  slide  negative. 

This  negative  is  developed  like  any  other  picture 
negative  and  when  dry  is  placed  in  contact  with  an- 
other glass  slide  plate  with  photographic  emulsion 
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on  it.  A  positive  print  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  ordinary  picture  photograph. 

This  slide  can  be  colored  with  special  colors  which 
are  not  expensive  and  the  picture  protected  by  a 
cover  glass.  (See  Fig.  7.) 

For  smaller  children  there  are  easier  and  cheaper 
methods  of  using  slides. 

ETCHED  GLASS  SLIDES 

Etched  glass,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  glass  slide, 
makes  an  admirable  surface  upon  which  to  work  when 
preparing  pencil  slides  or  ink  slides.  Pupils  draw  or 
trace  designs  on  the  glass  and  the  work  is  not  difficult. 
Sometimes  special  water-color  pencils  are  used  and  a 
variety  of  colors  is  possible.  They  cost  very  little. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  some  of  the  work,  it  may 
be  covered  with  an  ordinary  cover  glass.  When  an 
ordinary  china-marking  or  ceramic  pencil  is  to  be 
used,  if  a  plain  glass  slide  is  covered  with  clear  shel- 
lac, the  slide  may  be  washed  in  water  and  used  again 
and  again.  An  ordinary  erasing  gum  will  remove  the 
pencil  marks  from  etched  glass  or  they  may  be  washed 
with  some  sort  of  cleaning  soap  powders. 

INK-MADE  SLIDES 

Lantern-slide  ink  may  be  used  to  make  slides  in  the 
same  manner  as  pencils.  One  should  be  cautious  in 
the  use  of  the  ink  as  it  runs  quickly  and  fails  to  spread 
if  there  is  oil  on  the  glass.  Etched  glass  takes  ink 
nicely.  If  the  slide  is  to  be  preserved,  allow  it  to  dry 
thoroughly,  put  a  cover  glass  on  it,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
place.  In  damp  weather  the  ink  may  run.  The  ink 
may  be  washed  off  and  the  slide  used  again.  A  special 
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covering  is  for  sale  which  can  be  applied  to  colored 
slides  after  they  are  dry  and  protects  the  colors 
against  dampness. 

CUT-OUT  PAPER  SLIDES 

Even  the  very  little  children  can  make  cut-out 
paper  slides.  A  silhouette  is  cut  out  of  blank  paper 
the  size  of  the  slide.  This  is  pasted  to  a  glass  slide 
and  projected.  The  figure  may  be  cut  out  and  the 
silhouette  of  its  background  projected  to  good  ef- 
fect. The  paper  may  be  washed  off  and  the  glass  used 
again. 

The  ways  of  using  stereopticon  slides  are  numer- 
ous. Beautiful  designs  may  be  drawn  on  glass,  using 
India  ink.  If  one  will  take  a  little  time  to  study  the 
use  of  slides,  hundreds  of  interesting  ways  to  use 
them  will  be  discovered. 

FILM  PROJECTS 

Film  projects  are  more  difficult  than  slide  projects. 
They  cost  more.  They  require  more  work  in  order 
that  the  cost  may  be  justified.  But  they  are  far  more 
interesting.  More  students  can  participate  in  the 
common  project.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  film  made 
by  one  group  might  be  used  to  advantage  by  another. 
Longer  time  is  required  for  the  development  of  the 
project. 

For  instance,  a  religious  educator  in  Pittsburgh 
stimulated  a  group  of  young  people  to  make  a  motion 
picture  story  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  They 
did  a  very  good  job — so  good  that  the  film  has  been 
used  in  many  places,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  with  motion  pictures  in  project  work.  The 
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scenario  was  simple  and  the  story  required  more 
patience  than  skill. 

When  music  is  added  to  the  picture,  as  is  readily 
done,  the  picture  has  a  double  value. 

A  number  of  projects  are  suggested  in  this  manu- 
script— note  in  particular  the  one  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  IX. 

STANDARDS 

There  are  three  groups  which  we  may  help  by  the 
inclusion  in  this  chapter  of  a  set  of  standards  for 
the  production  or  use  of  films. 

1.  Often,  it  is  obvious,  a  motion  picture  selected  to 
be  used  in  the  church  will  not  be  so  adequate  for  its 
purpose  as  it  might  be.    If  some  arrangement  were 
made  so  that  a  motion  picture  could  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  certain  general  standards,  a  teacher  or  preacher 
would  know  better  how  to  make  up  for  its  deficiencies 
and  to  take  advantage  of  its  strong  points. 

2.  In  building  a  project  film  a  general  set  of  stand- 
ards is  a  very  important  guide. 

3.  There  may  be  some  who  read  this  chapter  whose 
happy  task  is  the  building  of  film  for  use  in  regular 
worship   or   curriculum   either  in   recreation   or  the 
classroom.     To  such  this  set  of  standards  may  be  of 
help. 

The  standards  are  the  result  of  long  study.  They 
grew  out  of  a  consideration  of  many  sets  of  standards. 
They  have  been  criticized  and  altered  in  many  con- 
ferences with  competent  educators.  They  were  finally 
approved  by  the  Motion  Picture  Subcommittee  and 
the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Christian  Education  as  general  standards  for  guid- 
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ance  in  preparing  films  for  use  in  curriculums.  This 
was  done  with  the  knowledge  that  almost  every  stand- 
ard would  have  to  be  enlarged  and  interpreted  for 
each  age  group  in  the  church  and  for  each  problem 
that  visual  aids  were  to  help  to  solve. 

No  one  has  any  idea  that  these  are  the  final  word 
in  standards  or  that  films  must  always  measure  up 
to  them  in  order  to  be  of  use  in  the  church.  They  are 
printed  as  the  last  current  idea  of  what  educators 
think  an  ideal  film  should  be  like. 

Because  it  is  important  to  start  from  a  common 
ground  of  understanding,  a  definition  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture experience  was  prepared,  and  added  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  standards: 

From  the  standpoint  of  curriculum  a  motion  pic- 
ture must  provide  a  desirable  experience  which  is 
selected,  retainable,  emotional,  intellectual,  cultural, 
of  controlled  duration,  and  of  exceptional  interest. 

The  following  are  eight  standards  for  the  selection 
and  production  of  films  to  be  used  as  curriculum  ma- 
terial in  religious  education: 

1.  Motivation.    Elements  of  the  motion  picture  ex- 
perience must  be  so  selected  and  arranged  that  feel- 
ings   and    sensations    will    be    aroused    which    will 
contribute  to  the  building  and  Christian  control  of 
habits  of  conduct  and  conscious  and  unconscious  at- 
titudes, motives,  standards,  and  ideals.    The  film  must 
be  unified  and  homogeneous,  with  consequent  satis- 
faction and  pleasure. 

2.  Correlation.     The  film  must  be  correlated  with 
other  curriculum  experiences,  materials,  and  teach- 
ing methods.    It  should  create  bonds  and  associations 
with  other  related  experiences. 
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3.  Accuracy.      Educational    films   must   be    scien- 
tifically and  historically  accurate  and  must  be  true 
to  life.     The  practice  of  "artistic  license"  must  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  desired  educational  out- 
comes. 

4.  Interest.     A  good  educational  picture  must  be 
interesting.    Technical  skills  should  be  used  to  create 
interest   and   hold    attention.      The    motion    picture 
should  be  dramatic  and  should  have  a  plot,  but  under 
certain  conditions  may  depend  for  interest  upon  a 
logical  plan  of  presentation.    It  may  create  a  problem 
and  suggest  a  solution  or  it  may  present  carefully 
organized  visual  information. 

5.  Economy.     The  use  of  films  in  the  classroom  is 
controlled  by  the  time  limits  of  the  occasion.     Selec- 
tion must  be  accomplished  so  that  distracting  details 
are  removed  and  only  enough  elements  of  the  ex- 
perience included  to  present  a  clear,  unified,  accurate, 
and  interesting  experience. 

6.  Word  Picture  Balance.     Titles  and  pictures  in 
silent    films    must    be    so    balanced    that    the    film 
experience  is  a  unit.     The  title  provides  continuity, 
presents  abstract  facts,  and  directs  attention  to  sig- 
nificant elements.     A  minimum  of  titles  should  be 
used.     They  should  be  terse. 

7.  Dramatization.     Adequate  dramatization  should 
include  interpretation  of  the  scenario  through  convinc- 
ing acting,  appropriate  costuming,   correct  lighting, 
accurate  staging,  and  artistic  composition.     Action 
should  be   carefully   timed   and  sequences   properly 
balanced. 

8.  Photography.     Adequate  photography  includes 
effective  angles,  artistic  composition,  the  skilled  use 
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of  exposure,  focus,  and  other  camera  effects,  and  ex- 
pert laboratory  work. 

It  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  go  into  great  detail 
in  describing  projects.  The  teacher  must  keep  in 
mind  that  a  visual  aid  should  help  to  make  more  real 
the  ideas  and  truths  that  students  are  considering. 
If  it  is  love  for  others  that  the  child  is  learning,  a 
picture  showing  that  relation  between  friends  will 
help  the  child  to  understand.  Putting  such  a  picture 
on  a  stereopticon  slide  or  dramatizing  it  in  a  class- 
built  film  are  two  of  the  best  means  of  self-expression. 
Each  time  the  child  sees  his  work  projected  on  a 
screen,  he  will  take  a  greater  delight  in  it  and  in 
the  idea  or  truth  it  represents  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MOTION  PICTURES 
WITH  SOUND 

SOUND  may  be  used  with  motion  pictures  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  The  relation  and  use  of  nonsynchronous 
or  "hand  synchronized"  music  with  pictures  has 
been  discussed  in  other  chapters. 

Synchronization  as  a  mechanical  term  means  that 
the  original  sounds  which  were  emitted  when  the  mo- 
tion picture  snapshots  were  photographed,  or  the 
sounds  which  were  added  in  the  laboratory,  are  re- 
corded on  a  medium,  such  as  a  wax  record  or  the  side 
of  a  film,  in  such  a  way  that  on  certain  special  mech- 
anisms the  sounds  and  the  pictures  may  be  repro- 
duced every  time  they  are  projected,  at  exactly  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 

Churches  using  synchronized  sound  are  provided 
with  subjects  completely  made  up  for  them  by  some 
selected  group.  This,  at  least  partially,  eliminates 
worship-planning  and  is  the  reason  why  some  educa- 
tors are  likely  to  prefer  as  far  as  practical  the  method 
of  "hand  synchronization"  suggested  in  the  chapter 
on  "The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Worship." 

The  elimination  of  any  element  of  participation  in 
worship-planning  runs  counter  to  present  trends  in 
education.  Educators  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
arrange  for  a  place  for  everyone  in  the  planning  of 
worship  as  well  as  in  the  service  itself.  Since  this  is 
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true  many  churches  will  necessarily  follow  a  program 
of  purchasing  which  will  lead  them  up  to,  and  not 
begin  with,  the  use  of  motion  pictures  mechanically 
synchronized  with  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  business  and  education 
synchronized  sound  is  being  used  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  multiplying  the  personalities  of  great  men 
and  women.  Also  unusual  musical  organizations, 
travel  pictures,  dramas,  and  a  variety  of  life  and 
experience  are  being  carried  to  those  who  would  never 
see  or  hear  them  in  any  other  way. 

Ultimately  motion  pictures  with  synchronized 
sound  may  be  of  inestimable  cultural  value  in  the 
church.  Therefore  many  churches  are  likely  to  plan 
definitely  for  them. 

If  churches  will  choose  their  equipment  with  care 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  fear  becoming 
overburdened  with  useless  equipment,  as  was  the  the- 
atrical industry  at  the  fateful  entree  of  motion  pic- 
tures synchronized  with  sound. 

The  first  unit  of  a  visual  program  is  either  one  or 
all  of  three  projectors:  silent  motion  picture,  stere- 
opticon,  and  opaque.  (The  latter  two  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  machine.) 

To  this  may  be  added  a  nonsynchronous  sound  unit 
composed  of  three  parts:  turntable  for  phonograph 
records,  amplifier,  and  speakers. 

If  mechanically  synchronized  sound  is  later  added, 
a  projector  which  will  pick  up  sound  will  be  purchased 
and  adapted  to  the  amplifier  and  speaker  already 
owned.  The  only  additional  expense  will  be  the  pro- 
jector which  picks  up  the  sound. 

Such    a    purchasing    program    is    consistent    and 
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practical.  There  will  always  be  use  for  a  silent  motion 
picture  projector,  especially  if  it  takes  16-millimeter 
film.  It  will  no  more  go  out  of  use  when  mechanically 
synchronized  sound  comes  in  than  did  stereopticon 
slides  when  silent  motion  pictures  came  in.  The 
phonograph  turntables  will  probably  be  used  just  as 
they  are  in  the  theater,  church,  and  school  to-day — to 
provide  intermittent  music.  There  are  hymns,  pre- 
ludes, postludes,  offertories,  special  selections,  back- 
ground music  for  dramatics,  and  many  other  uses  for 
nonsynchronous  turntables. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  church  purchases  only  a 
motion  picture  projector  for  mechanically  synchro- 
nized sound  it  will  lose  most  of  the  educational  benefits 
of  visual  aids  with  "hand  synchronized"  music  and 
possess  a  machine  for  which  there  is  at  present  no 
continuous  use. 

The  first  mechanically  reproduced  service  was 
hailed  in  the  press  as  the  prophecy  of  doom  to  the 
average  minister.  Soon  the  local  minister  would  be 
replaced  by  a  talking  picture  preacher  it  was  said. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous. 

The  reasons  are  obvious :  ( 1 )  Churches  are  not  go- 
ing to  dispose  of  their  positions  as  institutions  in  the 
community  by  the  elimination  of  personality  as  the 
theaters  have  done.  (2)  Active  participation,  essen- 
tial in  worship,  includes  active  response  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  to  certain  stimulations  such  as 
only  a  well-known  and  loved  personality  can  provide. 

Theaters  have  tried  to  induce  people  to  sing  with 
synchronized  pictures.  They  have  failed.  But  an 
able  organist  has  been  known  to  "bring  the  house 
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down."  The  best  theaters  have  learned  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  master  of  ceremonies. 

Theaters  are  purveyors  of  entertainment  and  the 
kind  of  entertainment  which,  except  for  applause,  is 
almost  entirely  passive.  The  church  service  is  dif- 
ferent in  motive  and  aim.  Church  is  not  over  at  the 
benediction.  The  results  of  worship  reach  out  into 
daily  living. 

There  is  only  one  condition  that  might  lead  to  the 
entire  mechanizing  of  the  church  service.  If  churches 
should  be  too  shortsighted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
modern  mediums  for  interpretation  and  emotionali- 
zation,  it  is  barely  possible  that  in  the  future  unusual 
national  or  international  personalities  might  be  used 
through  the  medium  of  motion  pictures  mechanically 
synchronized  with  sound  to  speak  to  a  hungry  mass 
of  humanity  inadequately  ministered  to  by  irrespon- 
sive local  leaders. 

This  is  most  unlikely.  Ministers  are  always  eager 
to  adapt  to  the  church's  use  any  valuable  aid  in 
spreading  the  influence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Min- 
isters and  religious  educators  are  learning  how  to  use 
pictures  and  reproduced  sound  as  fast  as  materials 
are  provided  for  their  use.  The  time  should  come,  if 
good  materials  continue  to  be  produced,  when  motion 
pictures  and  reproduced  sound  will  be  as  necessary 
in  church  work  as  the  piano. 

CHIMES  BY  ELECTRICITY 

One  should  not  buy  a  cheap  sound  unit.  Several 
organizations,  notably  the  RCA  Victor  Company, 
have  made  special  efforts  to  supply  churches  with 
adequate  sound  reproducers.  They  have  even  gone 
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so  far  as  to  produce  a  set  of  electrical  chimes  which, 
cost  less  and  weigh  a  fraction  of  either  carillon  bells 
or  tubular  chimes.  The  effect  is  quite  as  good  as 
any  set  of  bells  in  the  world  and  there  is  a  utility  in 
such  a  unit  not  at  all  possible  in  mechanical  chimes. 
The  same  amplifying  unit  that  serves  for  the  bells 
may  be  used  for  music  or  for  a  public-speaking  sys- 
tem or  for  motion  pictures  with  sound  in  the  church 
auditorium  or  for  broadcasting  from  the  towers  of 
the  church  Christmas  carols  or  any  other  program 
of  interest  to  the  surrounding  community.  And  the 
science  of  electricity  is  just  beginning  to  help  the 
church. 


